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ABSTRACT 

Summarizing workshop sessions re: American Indian 
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materials available from the National Indian Education 
Association/Project Media. The workshop summaries are brief, placing 
major emphasis on differing approaches and techniques for curriculum 
development as determined by the community being served. The 
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Americans, Grades 9-12. (JC) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The National Indial Education Association, N!KA, exists to pro- 
vide service and advocacy among Indian educators and educators 
of Indian children. The Media Evaluation and Dissen.Mation by 
Indian Americans project, called **Project MEDIA/' if unongthe 
services provided by NIEA. Project MEDIA .cpd. Jts review and 
evaluation of instructional materials by Ani^:,vai. India:, people 
as regarding treatment of American Indian hv . .atO, culture, and 
history. Details of Project MEDIA services as well as a listing of 
materials reviewed through the Project may be obtained by con- 
tacting: 

NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
^ Project MEDIA 

1115 2nd Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55403 
(612) 333-5341 

The Native American Curriculutn Development Workshop is a 
Project MEDIA service requirement, stipulated in the funding 
grant as a Project activity. The workshop intends to respond to a 
continuing expression of need for assistance in utilization of re- 
sources for production of instructional materials to meet educa- 
tional needs of American Indian children. 



4. Demonstrate the use of materials dealing with American 
Indian Heritage, History, and Culture from the NATIONAL 
INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, PROJECT MEDIA 
as appropriate support materials in additional areas of the 
school's curriculum content, such as in English, Literature, 
Reading, Writing, History, and the hke. 

5. Describe strategies useful in apprising curriculum decision 
makers of the appropriateness of including American Indian 
Heritage, History, and Culture in the schools' curriculum 
content. 

6. Describe strategies that' will systematically draw from 
American Indian people who arc clients of a given school, 
those elements of American Indian Heritage, History, and 
Culture which are believed appropriate to the curriculum 
content of that schobi. 

7. Describe additional sources of materials and resource per- 
sons dealing with American Indian Heritage, History, and 
Culture in curriculum subject content. 



Materials identified and collected through Project MEDIA were 
represented at the workshop. Four educators with experience and 
expertise in curriculum planning for American Indian children 
conducted workshop sessions. Entries listed with Project MEDIA 
provided excellent materials for curriculum development using 
techniques and strategies suggested by workshop leaders. 

Generally, the curriculum development workshop was planned to 
Illustrate: 

1 . Strategies to involve American Indian Community People in 
the curriculum setting process; 

2. Strategies to approach curriculum decision makers regard- 
ing the appropriateness of including American Indian Heri- 
tage, History, and Culture as part of the schools' curriculum 
content areas; and 

3. The delivery of American Indian Heritage, History, and Cul- 
ture into the content of a schools' curriculum througli 
materials available from the NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, PROJECT MEDIA. 



The curriculum workshop goals were: 

1, Inform partlcipant,s of materials dealing -vith American In- 
dian Heritage, History, and Culture which are cataloged at 
the NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCA1I0N ASSOCIATION, 
PROJECT MEDIA. 



The workshop was in session approximately 6 hours per day^ 
from Monday, January 24, through Wednesday, January 26. Par- 
ticipants also went to the NIEA offices to examine materials cata- 
logued with Project MEDIA. 

The curriculum topics and resource persons were as follows each 

day: 



Monday, January 24: 



Tuesday, January 25: 



Pre-school to 3rd grade: 
Mary and Don Creamer 
Principal and Project officer 
Borrego Pass School 
Crown Point, New Mexico 



4th grade through 8th grade: 
Anita Chisholm 
Program coordinator/specialist 
Native American Curriculum . 
Project 

Southwest Center for Human 

Relations Studies 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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2. Demonstrate techniques that have been used in preparing 
school curriculum content from the areas of American Indi- 
an History, Heritage and Culture. 

3. Demonstrate the use of materials cataloged at the NATION- 
AL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, PROJECT 
MEDIA in preparing school curriculum content in the area 

^ of American Indian Heritage, History , nnd Culture. 



Wednesday, January 26: 



Grades 9 through 12: 
Tom Cummings 

Curriculum Development Specialist 
Native American Materials 

Development Center 
407 Rio Grande Boulevard NW 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 




II. SOME NOThS ON CURRICULUM 

Curriculum is a coninion term in I'tluujiioirs jargon. Unfortu- 
nately, **curriculum" is often Ubod to refer -ff^^ioiis and differ- 
ing aspects of school operation and planning. This creates confu- 
sion and lack of clarity among educators and school clients. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to preface an account of a "Curriculum 
Development Workshop" witii a few remarks intended to clarify 
the meaning of "curriculum 

"Curriculum" is best detlncd as a plan. Curriculum is the plan a 
school has to provide education for students. Curriculum is not 
limited to content in academic subjects. \ school's curriculum is 
the total, complete, conipi>site plan for instruction and other 
activities for students. Curriculum includes any activity planned 
for students imder the auspices of the school setting, Hence, 
*'extra-curricular" and "co-curricular" are inaccurate uses of the 
word *'curriculun;." A school activity, planned for students by 
school personnel ;ipd supported by school resources cannot, by 
definition be either "extra" to the sch(;ol or "co-" to tlie school. 
The school's plan for educating students, the scliooTs curriculum, 
will have numerous and different types of activilies. All activities 
intend to deliver the school's cuiriculum to studeiUs. In short, a 
school's curriculum is the complelo plan tor education of stu- 
dents. 

Curriculum development is the process* of preparing a pla^i for 
education. As soiind planning is a distinct, systematic, rigorous 
disciplined activity, curriculum planning, i.e. curriculum develop- 
ment is similarly distinct, systomatic, ligv^rous and disciplined. 
Briefly, a plan describes a course of action leading to acccMnplish- 
ment of sought after ends. In eiiucation. curriculum must define 
the course of action that will proihice educational ends to meet 
community expectations and Tif^<.ds o\' students. Curriculum de- 
velopment, the planning of educaticMi, must begin and end with 
educational needs of the students. The curriculum must be a 
clearly described course of educational action thaf will bring 
about the educatic^nal achievement and experiei'.cc expected oy 
students. Curriculum development requires accurate documenta- 
tion of cnmnuinity expectations and educational needs of stu- 
dents. 

The role of educational planners, i.e. curriculum developers, is to 
♦g"^ate student educational need and community expectation to 
jf/^-itional goals and learning objectives. Instructional strategies 



and instructional materials are identilled that will most effec- 
tively facilitate the delivery of the school's curriculum to students 
through achievement of learning objectives. Selection of materials 
is often confused with curriculum development. Instruction mate- 
rials cannot constitute a curriculum. Instructional materials con- 
tribute to the delivery of curriculum to students. Materials facili- 
tate student achievement of learning objectives called for in the 
school's curriculum. 

it is a fundamental responsibility of educators to select instruc- 
tional m^rUM-ials based on the capability those materials have to 
enable slucieYits to achieve ma.ximum benefit from the school's 
cuiriculunv Teaching stiatepjes must be selected that will best en- 
able students, through the use of appropriate learning materials, 
to fulfill the curriculum requirements. Sefcction materials and 
teaching strategy requires skilled judgment of educators. Educa- 
tors must be able to identify the learning style of students. Mate- 
rials and strategies which enable students to successfully accom- 
plish the school's curriculum must be compatible with student 
learning style. 

These distinctions are particulariy crucial among educators who 
serve American Indian students. Curriculum must be planned to 
reflect the unique heritage and culture of the Indian community. 
Educational need will likely be a combination of skills necessary 
for success in contemporary society as well as honorable trans- 
mission of heritage and culture of the tribal background of stu- 
dents, The curriculum must incorporate these dimensions in 
viable educational and experience goals. The materials must be 
thoughtfully selected to accurately and thoroughly serve the di- 
verse aspects of curriculum. Teaching strategies must account for 
Indian culture in both teachei heiiavior and student behaviors. 
These elements combine to guide students in achievement of the 
plan for education, the school's curriculum. 

A curriculum development workshop must carefully distinguish 
among the components of curriculum, Participants must under- 
stand that curriculum development includes several aspects of 
systematic planning. The selection of materials is but one part of 
curriculum development, and can properiy be done only after 
community expectations, educational needs of students, and 
unique learning style of students have been accurately estab- 
lished. The skillful curriculum worker will be certain that all com- 
ponents in curriculum development are carried out. The compo- 
nents of curriculum development can be represented schemati- 
cally through the diagram on the following page. 

Tlie curriculum is all the components shown in the diagram. 
Documentation of those components is the written record of the 
school's curriculum. In this perspective, curriculum obviously is 
far more inclusive than the content of academic courses or a list 
of books! 

f'^fticipants in a curriculum development workshop must care- 
:rdly nole the context of presentors' remarks. Presentations will 
t>'j referenced to a particular component of curriculum develop- 
tnent and hov.' curriculum planning was achieved in a particular 
locale. The substance in a particular component may or may not 
oe applicable in another situation. The process and techniques 
may parallel, however as a successful strategy in serving an Indi- 
an conmiunity's needs and expectations may be useful to educa- 
tors serving Indian conmiunities e'sewhcrc. Equipped with a 
productive orientatioii to curriculum and curriculum develop- 
ment, workshop participants can find fruitful experience in 
accounts of curriculum developers from schools serving other 
Indian conimunitios. 
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The Creamers, Mary and Don, work together as an educator-team at the Borrego Pass School 
on the Navajo reservation mitjoLCrownpoint, New Mexico. The school is operated as an 
independent one-school district by two all-Navajo communities, through an elected School 
Board, which contracts with the BIA for funds, facilities, etc. for operation. The program 
they have developed over the last four years is bilingual, with instruction given chiefly in 
Navajo from K through 2, making the transition to English at 3rd grade. There is heavy in- 
volvement of local Navajo speaking community members in professional, para-professional, 
and specialized parent teaching roles. The school is currently developing methods of teach- 
ing English language competence that are more appropriate to Navajo cultural learning styles 
than present day ESL programs appear to be. 

Mary, Navajo, received no formal education above 4th grade until after her high school 
years. She entered college via business school, entrance exams, arid GED. Her advanced 
training is in Elementary Education, Administration, and Curriculum and Supervision, re- 
ceived at Arizona State University and Harvard University (where she is currently a Doctoral 
student). She has worked as a Head Start teacher, director, demonstration teacher, and 
training specialist, and as a staff member of the Navajo Tribal Division of Education. She is 
currently the Principal and administrative head of the Borrego Pas\^ School. 

Don, Anglo, was reared, educated, and lived the first thirty-five years of his life in the "main 
stream" Anglo culture, as a Presbyterian clergyman. After returning for more schooling, he 
entered Indian Education via the Indian Community Action Project at Arizona State Uni- 
versity, as a Head Start child psychologist. His advanced training is in Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Counseling, Elementary Education, at Arizona State University and Tufts University. 
He has worked as a classroom consulting psychologist, staff trainer, behavior modification 
program planner, public relations director, reading instructor, curriculum planner, and 
school administrator. He is currently Director of Special Projects at the Borrego Pass School. 

The Creamers have a family of four at home, three pre-school or elementary age daughters 
and a grown son, who also works at the School. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING COMPONENTS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
IN SEQUENTIAL RELATIONSHIP 



1. Determine community expectation 
for school 



Was community 
expectation met? 



2. Determine educational needs of 
students based on student learning 
style, community expectation, and 
social milieu 



Were student educational 
n^eds met? 



3. Prepare educational goals which, 
when accomplished will meet 
community expectation and 
student educational needs 



i 



4. Prepare student learning and 
experience objectives which have 
observable consequences and when 
accomplished will lead to 
attaining educational goals 



1/ 



Identify and plan 
teaching strategies 



Were educational 
goals met? 



Did students 
achieve learning 
objectives? 



was teaching 
appropriate? 



Select materials that 
are consistent with 
• tudent learning style 
and will enable students 
to achieve learning 
objectives 




6. Instruct 


> 


7. Conduct 


students 




evaluation 



were materials 
appropriate? 



In the foliowing sections of this report, the cunicuUini develop- 
ment orientation, cxjxjrionce, and techniques of I'our educators 
are presented. These coniiueiits were drawn from the presenta- 
tions made by each person during the IVoject Ml!I)iA Curriculuni 
Development Workshop. The intent of this report is to capture 
the essence of each person's presentation, relate the presentation 
to a general perspective on curriculuni deveh)pnient suggested 
here, and include illustrations from eacli presentor's discussions 
with appended items. Quotations in each section are drawn from 
comments of the particular presentor. 




The documentation of the ^diool'.- plan, or ''route*' becomes the 
written description of the •juirici.. ',n. Tlie written document in- 
cludes: goals, objectives, a descwpiion of teaching processe.s Jist- 
ings of materials, and evaluai: ri v-rocediires. 



B. CUF^RICUU iM DHVI:L0PMI:NT COMPONHNT NUMBER 
1 : Co'^riMurrty Expectation 

The or:?'i:';;v:ion within the Navajo Reservation and several com- 
munities is utilized to assess expectations for the school. The 
school cMnpioys a Parent Advisory Conniiittee as a device to ob- 
tain i..\ fwiation regarding community expectations for school. 

Tile Committee meets regularly to discuss school matters with 
.-chool personnel. Persons from the community also work in the 
school as hired aides and volunteers. This provides community 
members with first hand information regarding school operation. 
The experience at Borrego Pass shows community members will 
candidly comment on school matters. The Navajo reservation is 
organized around Chapters which are divisions within the reserva- 
tion. Chapter meetings are held to discuss school matters. Appen- 
dix 2 shows a questionnaire which parents with children in Bor- 
rego Pass school complete at least once a year. Appendix 3 is a 
similar parent inquiry fortn, but this is distributed among persons 
whose children do not attend Borrego Pass. This provides addi- 
tional information regarding community expectations. If parents 
send their children to other schools, such as religious private 
schools, the parents apparently hold expectations which are not 
fulfilled at Borrego PaaS. Append i x 4 is an example of recorded 
minutes of school related discussions by community members. 
Tlie record is signed by Parent Advisory Committee and School 
Board. 



III. C^'RRICULL'M l)i:\ LLOPMHM K)R PRi:-SClI()OL TO 
GR.M)!;. 3: Mary imd Don Creamer 



A, INTRODUCTORY RIuMARKS 

**Curricu*um is the itinerary that will take the child I'rom where 
he is to where, to tlie best of your knowledge, he MAY WANT 
TO GO' ' (Appendix 1). Creamer ci)niparcd curriculum with the 
image of a m'ap or roadway. In the Navajo setting, curriculum is 
the phin to bring Navajo children into dominant society. Curric- 
ulum building is the science of building itineraries o: routes to 
' achieve learner goals. "Curriculum is a plan for learning and may 
include provisions for hooks, kits, pamphlets and the like." ''Cur- 
riculum" is a latin word fv)r marathon race, derived from *'curri. ' 
to run and ^'culum," route. Creamer used the notion of a jig-saw 
puzzJe to illustrate the distinction between curriculum and cur- 
riculum piece. Curriculuni is the total, completed picture; as di,s- 
tinguished from a tiu^\c piece of llic puzzle . A hook may be a 
curriculum piece but d(K*s not cnruiiin tliei.'ntiio curriculum, as a 
piece cf the puzzle does not constitute the entire puzzle. Com- 
mercially prepared materials, such as textbooks may provide for 
pieces of the curriculum. Commercial materials are prepared for a 
mass audience with middle range capabilities. Students with 
special or unique needs .;annot he well served by commercial 
Q lerials prepared with'.nit knowleuge of those special needs. 
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C. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT NUMBER 
2: Student Need 

The dijtincticii between community expectation and student 
need is very delicate. Indeed, a distinction is debatable. The issue, 
nonetheless, is to formulate curriculum that will meet educational 
needs of students. Community expectation is a level or dimension 
of that need. Student educational need is more precise and can be 
more directly addressed with sound curriculum. The school at 
Borrego Pass exercises great care in determining student need as 
basis for curriculum. 

In communities where schools serve American Indian children, a 
basic element in curriculum development is identification of 
needs that grow out of Indian heritage and culture. Borrego Pass 
has developed the ''Bicultural Situation Rating Scale** (Appendix 

5) to assess American Indian culture in the comnuiiity. The in- 
strument was administered to workshop participants (Appendix 

6) and the profile showed a mixed Indian culture representation 
among the workshop participants (Appendix 7). This instrument 
can be used to determine the extent American Indian culture is a 
substantive force to include in curriculum development. 

The process for determining student educational need is generally 
known as ''needs assessment." Creamer used the following dia- 
gram to suggest that "needs assessment** is a process link between 
WHERE THE STUDENT JS and WHERE THE STUDENT 
SHOULD GO; 

6 !0 



VVHI RW WW STUDl'NT IS 


NHHDS ASSI:SSMI:NT 


\VliL;Ri: TllH STUDHNT 

Ni-r.DS TO (;() 


Information source: 


at Borrego Pass, uses; 




1, Generalisations 


' . Mit Advisory Coniniittee 


defined through 


from research and 
! literature of 


^. S.:luH}l Board 


educational goals 
learner objectives. 


1 education 


Iv C iii'ptcr meeting 


and learner 



2. Teacher Observations 4. roruiiunity Meeting 



Responsible ciirricuhim planning determines where the student is. 
Devices to make this determinaiion are developmental and change 
with use over time. "Kids are the 'Number P place to start cur- 
riculum planning . . . teachers are the 'Number T observers of 
kids . . /' Thus, both kids and teariiers are important elements in 
curriculum planning. An example of this emphasis is the kinder- 
garten questionnaire (Appendix 8) which is compieted every six 
weeks for each kindergarten child. 1'his device serves also as an 
evaluation instrument (curri uiluni component niniiber 7). 

The situation in Navajo communities has important implication 
for language instruction. For most children, the first language is 
Navajo. The school then, must us? Navajo language to teach F-ng- 
lish. Children learn first to conmninicatc in [inglish and then 
English is taught as part of the curriculunrs learner iibjcctives. 

D. CURRICULUM di:Vi:lopmi:nt component numbi:r 

3; Education G oals 

Educational goals are general statements of purpose to link stu- 
dent need with instruction. Goals have neither observable phe- 
nomenon or time dimension. Conversely, learner objectives 
describe a specific observable quality, to be achieved in a specific 
time frame. Education goals are a basis for learner objectives. 

The state department of education in most states provides a 
description of education goals that should be in curriculum of 
states' schools. For Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, each agency 
typically has a description of school curriculum goals, called 
MGS, Minimum Grade Standards. The Navajo agency specifies 
end of grade competency standards. The North Central Assi)cia- 
tion of Schools and Colleges provides educational goals for 
sch'^ols' curriculum. 

E. CURRICULUM DFVHLOPMFNT C0MP0M:NT NUMHHR 
4; Student Learning Objcciives 

Student learning objectives ilcscribc specific student behaviors, in 
a time frame. What the student learns in the schcuils' instruction 
program, contributes to achieving educational goals descrii^^d in 
the curriculum. Learning objectives must be planned to be com- 
patible with the learning style of students, lloncc, arbitrary 
division of learning according to pre-deiermined time sc(}iience is 
generally unproductive. Learner objectives are achieved according 
to the learners' capacity to respond, not according to cducat{)rs' 
predetermined time requirements. Commercially prepared mate- 
rials, if not carefully examined for the appropriateness to a given 
group of students, will prescribe unsound time requirements, 
O I on some estimated average student response pattern, 
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Learner objectives for academic sui)jects begin with an intellec- 
tual analysis of content structure. In commercially prepared 
materials, this is a scope and sequence description of the subject. 
Any basal textbook series, e.g. reading, mathematics, language- 
arts, has a .scope and sequence chart showing objectives, in se- 
quence from beginning, usually Kindergarten or grade 1, to con- 
clusion at grade 6. This structure, however, is based on typical 
rcsponse'by average youngsters from the dominant culture. Ap- 
pendix illustrates how intellectual analysis in mathematics is 
carried out at Borrego Pass. The resulting sequence does not map 
over time, i.e. the sequence does not prescribe what should be 
done at first, second or subsequent grades. Only the order of 
teaching and learning is designated. The purpose of sequence is to 
break learning objectives into steps students can productively 
fdllow. Scope and sequence analysis to meet educational needs of 
children at Borrego Pass was done acc(Mding to the following out- 
line: 




CURRICULUM TOPICS 
TheSCOPF. of the siibjcci 



SEQUENCE: 



The order each topic 
is taught/learned; 
but NOT the amount 
of lime each topic 
will require 





A B 


c 


D 


K 


1 


1 








1 














3 












4 


i 










5 














1 ' 

j 

. i 

1 










N 


: 1 
1 1 

i 1 









Teachers at Bcrego Pass carry out scope :ind sequence analysis 
ihrough the following steps: 

J. Determine how various authors and investigators view the 
structure of the subject. 

2. Examine pubhshed scope and sequence data. This is ob- 
tained from publisher samples or at the University curricu- 
lum materials depository. 

3. Lay out scope of subject. 

4. Determine what sc()pe and sequence is applicable to educa- 
tional goals at the school. 

- 5. Draft subject scope for the school, and define as learner ob- 
jectives. 

6. Place learner objectives in proper sequence. 

F. CURRICULUM DBVELOPMENT COMPONENT NUMBER 
5 ; Teaching Strategies and Mat erials 

Teaching must account for student learning style. Within Ameri- 
can Indian conmiunities. behavior patterns associated with tribal 
culture will demand careful attention by the teacher. ^'A substan- 
tive orientation to local Indian culture will enable teachers to 
plan effective teaching strategy without offending the children's 
heritage and culture. Excessive dependence on verbal behavior is 
a frequent error among no:Mnidan teachers of Indian children. 
Indian children typically do not talk as much as non-fndian chil- 
dren. Teachers must use non-verbal means to conimunicaie with 
children in the instruction process. Tlie students' domLnant lan- 
guage must be considtred. In Borrego Pass most children speak 
only Navajo language when entering school." 

Teaching activities that draw upon both concrete arid abstract 
experience are required. Real experiences with field trips provide 
O act with things and interaction with people in other places 
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and should be part of teachmg strategy. Creamer advocates per- 
ceiving children accoruing to the **Piaget" developmental model 
which is the notion of 'conservation of matter and quantity.' This 
indicates that pre-school children have an undeveloped sense of 
mathematics. Children typically enter an operational stage of 
understanding abstract number concepts toward the end of ele- 
mentary school. Instruction in mathematics for pre-school chil- 
dren must be done with concrete representations of numbers. 

Instruction materials can be justified as long as the activities and 
content relate to learning objectives. Commercial materials must 
be scrutinized against criteria of appropriateness to student learn- 
ing style and learner objectives of the schooFs curriculum. If com- 
mercial materials are unavailable, then teachers must prepare 
materials to provide activities associated with curriculum topics' 
scope and sequence. Appendixes 9 and jO^ illustrate materials 
preparations done by teachers and staff at Borrego Pass. Mate- 
rials catalogued at Project MEDIA can be particularly useful in 
curriculum topics dealing with American Indian subjects. Mate- 
rials listed with Project MEDIA offer the advantage of having 
been reviewed by American Indian educators and investigators 
for accurate treatment of American Indian heritage, culture and 
history. 

G. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT NUMBER 
6; Instruction 

The dynamics of schooling are set through instruction. Instruc- 
tion draws upon the creative skill of teachers. Instruction is the 
process of implementing the school's curriculum (plan foreduca- 
tion). The finest curriculum can be rendered ineffective with poor 
instruction. Conversely, superb mstruction. carried out randomly, 
without a sound curriculum as a guide is but directionless activity 
in the course of a child's schooling. Instruction and curriculum 
are essential, inseparable parts of quality education for children. 
A plan can go nowhere without skilled dehvcry of that plan. A 
fine delivery mechanism is of no use without a sound | :n to fol- 
low. As an old bromide asserts. **If you don't know .here you 
are going, all roads take you there . . 

8 ^ o 



CfflSHOLM 



Anita Sue Chisholm was born in Shawnee, Oklahoma where she graduated from high 
school in 1960. She attended Northwestern Oklahoma State and recieved a B.A. in Art 
Education in 1969. In 1972 she received a Masters in Education (Guidance and Counseling) 
at the same college. She is presently a doctoral candidate in Higher Education/Student 
Personnel Services at Oklahoma University. 

Ms. Chisolm has had a varied career in several areas, predominantly in serving as a 
consultant/program coordinator for developing Native American-related curriculum and serv- 
ing the same capacity and also editor of the Oklahoma Na tive Curriculum Guide 1975. 
which was the first comprehensive curriculum guide relating to Native American curriculum 
to be published in Oklahoma and disseminated statewide. She has worked as a school coun- 
selor, art instructor, elementary teacher, employment counselor, panelist for reading federal 
proposals (Elementary-Secondary Education Act), and as a human relations facilitator for 
teacher workshops ind Indian education workshops. She currently holds this position for 
the Oklahoma State Department of Education. 
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1 CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT NUMBER 
7; Evaluation 



IV. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR G RADES 4 
THROUGH 8: Anita Chisholm 



ivaluation is both the beginning and ending of the curriculum 
levelopment cycle. Evaluation is a process to determine if accom- 
)lishments have been made and if those accomplishments meet 
expectations and needs. Evaluation is a continuous part of a vi- 
ible school operation. Creamer noted an external evaluator may 
Movide useful information to school people, assist, ig with review 
)f both students* achievement of learning objectives, and the ap- 
)ropriateness of programs to serve student need and community 
expectation. 

Pest scores are one type of useful data. Generally, scores from 
:ommercially-produced achievement tests have I'mitations similar 
:o commercial instruction material. Scores !roni commercial tests 
lave a principal usefulness in their capacity to show a relation- 
hip to some general mainstream of achieveiner.t in curriculum 
:ontent. It is appropriate to examine both correct and incorrect 
responses for this purpose. 

Evaluation at Borrego Pass is viewed as the total process of get- 
ting "feedback . . . where we are going and how well . . Infor- 
mation for evaluation process is secured through meetings, as 
noted in part B above, as well as through parent interviews. 
Teacher observations, noted in part T above serve also as imTorma- 
tion sources in evaluation. Appendix 1 1 contains examples of 
forms used for- gather data used in evaluation. 

[n summary. Creamer stressed the necessity to attotid to all com- 
ponents in curricuhmi devolnpruciit. When the school serves 
American Indian children, a particularly criicial responsibility is 
placed upon educators to attend lo these components because of 
the unique needs of Indian children. 



A. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

"Curriculum (provides for) the total of all expeiiences a student 
has in school ... all that happens to kids in schod is part of the 
curriculum ... all activities, clubs, and (the impact oQ all person- 
nel are part of the curriculum.'' 

One of the components under the Southwest Center for Human 
Keidtions Studies is Native American Curriculum Development. 
The goal of the Native American Curriculum project. Appendix 
12, is to ** . . . permeate the curriculum content with Native 
American culture and heritage . . . develop materials to deliver 
Native American content (and thereby) ... to change attitudes of 
people toward Native American people . . . when you walk into 
a*> Oklahoma school . . . know what tribal groups are represented 
hi that area ... so the genuine multi-cultural nature of society 
will be evident . . 

The thrust of this curriculum orientation is to achieve better 
sense of self among American Indian students while making 
teachers more aware of American Indian heritage and culture, and 
creating a better understanding of American Indian people among 
non-Indians. A positive impact upon school policy and teacher 
practices will be achieved when American Indian culture per- 
meates the school curriculum. The Southwest Center intends to 
provide curriculum materials for each Oklahoma tribal group and 
disseminate these among schools and tribes in Oklahoma. Chis- 
holm*s presentation included a display showing an Oklahoma map 
with the approximate location of tribal groups in Oklahoma. 

B. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

Corurnuniiy expectation and student need are assumed in the 
process discussed. The steps in the process discussed by Chisholm 
are equally applicable to determiniag conmiunity expectation and 
student need. 
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The initial step in the process to address *Termeation of C:miicu- 
lum" is contact with the district. Contact begins with administra- 
tive personnel; i.e. su^'^iintendent, principal and Board of Educa- 
tion. Local Indian Education committee and Johson O'Malley 
committees are contacted as well. A positive approach, empha- 
sizing benefits to the school has been an effective procedure lead- 
ing to the establishment of curriculum planning process. A Native 
American Curriculum planning team is established. Specific 
expeCi tions for team members are shown in Appendix 13. A 
crucial facet of the team is clear delineation of tasks and careful 
monitoring of each member's task. Clear schedules for review and 
research need to be established. Curriculum planning teams exist 
for a school year and conduct througli investigation and review of 
materials to deliver American Indian heritage into the curriculum. 
Examples of curriculum guides, for Indian culture, prepared by 
curriculum planning teams, were circulated among workshop par- 
ticipants. The guide was an extensive detailed description for 
instruction, showing teaching activities and materials, and listing 
additvinal materials applicable to activities in the guide. Appen- 
dices 14 and 15 contain structures outlines for preparation of in- 
struction units dealing with American Indian culture. These out- 
lines show in great detail several aspects that can be successfully 
included in instruction units for American Indian curriculum sub- 
jects. Appendix 14 deals with an instruction unit prepared for 
American Indian culture. Appendix 15 suggests how information 
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about American Indian heritage, culture, and history can be intro- 
duced as support int'unnation in other content areas of a schooTs 
curriculum. 

"Indian Curriculum Workshop; Permeation Model'* developed by 
Dr. Ricardo Garcia has been an effective procedure for planning 
instruction to address American Indian heritage in the scliools' 
ctirriculuni, A description of the model is included in Appendix 
16. 

Chisholni has shown etYective r^chniques for introducing .Ameri- 
can Jndian heritage and cuUur: into sciiools' curriculum. Planning 
process activities show extensive involvement of conniuinity Indi- 
an people and sciiooi persomiel. The techniques described by 
Chisholm deal essentially with preparing learning objectives, 
teaching strategies, and materials for American Indian cuhiiie as 
components in curriculum devjopment. 



V. CURRICULUM DKVtLOPMKNT FOR GRADFS 
THROUGH 12: Tom Cumniings 




A. INTRODl-'CTORY RIuMARKS 
"Curriculum should be: 

1 . Child centered: 

2. a bridge between where a child is and wherL' a ciiild may 
want to Ko: 




Adhere child is 



CliRRICUIliM 



where child should he 



3, a process, continued and constantly being expanded ;iiul 
changed because needs of children change; anil 

4. an integrated whole, comjionLMiis ol' ctirricuiuni di- uo{ 
exist as separate entities." 

'Curriculum cannot be developed with a ur< »iip of exports siltinu 
iround a room making curricuhim." 

3. CUKRK ULI M IM-:VI.I.()I>MI \ I (v AlPONjMS M M- 
BtRl'D i AND 2; Co nun unity Fxpect.iiion and StudciM 
Need 

Hie pro'.N.'dure employed for curricnhi:u preparaiinn attempts i:> 
jstablisli community expectation ;ind •indent need. Fitty persons 
Voni the Ramah community were interviewed for 2 days to 
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cuss education i.ssues. 1 he in let view ;>> ueiie rated education goals 
relleciing com ni unity e\'pecialion and s;'ideiH need. |- olio wing 
this activity, educal'.'r^ seleci inaierial> iliat will assist students to 
achieve edueaii(ni goals. Of paiiiruiai concern in liie Rainah com- 
nuiniiy i,s ilu* mattei ot' i:ui;4ii ige. Nniety-ei^lil percent of the stu- 
dents' tlrsi languai^o is Njv:ijo. Miiienal.s for inslrnclion, then, 
must he m Navajo. This requires most materials to be prepared by 
school pec^ple. A thspla\ of inaieii:ils uas included in the work- 
s!uip piesentalinn. Sindeuts. parents, and teachers collaborated 
on matenal>, [ncpared m Na\a)n I;tipj iai.'e. that communicate con- 
cepts deahnu with inaih. science. s(»ci :l viudius .ind language arts 
as well as uther academi.. sti!i)ecls liooi ihe sJiool's curriculum. 
Or jiariiciilai inteiest ue;e maieriais. [Mihlj:,hed In National Geo- 
gra[ihic ,Socieiy. siiov. hi^l! natuia! pheiiom.'iia uith narrative in 
Navajo. 

Cummiiius foi... oled ihe noihm of "riip a!i;il\ sis" which detlnes 
the difleience between cmreiii aciiieuMiirrn level of studetits and 
the avuikdiiliiy of mateiials addres> learner tihjective.s. Male- 
rials development involves {\neiHs, smdeiiis and teachers. Mate- 
rials aie developed m bold lanjuai'c .md l iiglish. Examples 
ot such mateiials were sliown lo 'Atuk-hops participants, and in- 
cluded St (■ties v.fitier: i\\ cliildien. uKh c'lndance from adults, 
parents and tcaclieis. Sti.iics mciiuied vaiiou^ adventures with 
"coyote." ()lhe* m.!"ien:ris atieiiifacil i ■ ^Muii?e Nav.ijo culture 
with conu'iiipoiar) ti(»i)!in:tM ; v^Uitiii'; i ■: . \jmple, one item 
showed bu{\\ (he N.i'- .i|0 ait.i I'eo pi'--. >i . ;i . \ar:.)l n »n of liow the 
cliffy at a sP-.'v'Mk : 1 .Ml \:i\A\y' . lodiied, 

\ a doi.'iimeiii eiiiithd "( ii; i i. iiiuM uc", ■■!. .pineiH for Native 
.Anieticai;' . (.t.ide, ''i \ ?" t Appeii I'M ( iinmini^s jnovided an 
e\empla'> i'Uisii.iiK^i' o^ M".ei :! ^ilwwi .icehipment com- 

puneIIt^. 

Tiie curiiviiiiri: ;• i'l-^'.',! -i; 
whi'.'h !^ f!.in-.:i5ii! ; ■ v ■ -ri. 

!al iOl) h lo, V , !. |< . 1 .1 I ,; 

phv. I'd'.isaiicnj! feeii i; i. ■ ;■ 
goals and t'^1iecJi^•e■^ .\. [,)■;^ i\ !• 
^L:uaue ai is. ni.jihem.itii s. ^ '. i.i 
inchlded I • m : iM'ci \'u :iiui i;; 



■ ! ;'i .ind tiiidltion 

^' ' ■! i Hill it v's e\pcc- 

!■ • \av,iio philoso- 

I;' ~ t] ■. ; )!i educational 
. ■ ■! . li ie:i{ aieas. Ian- 
>!: aii.l t 'encc. Notation is 
on t ;v !i;iujue, I he currlcuhnn 
sliovKs p.itli...ulai . ^'.m:.!',!!'' i;i i^e ii-a-rie' lii.it 'Na\'aii) philosophy 
is ilie l>eL;mmihi >ti)l U'- m-,! i lici in:, .i ^.u.li *,iniiculuni subject 
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CUMMINGS 



^ Tom Cummings was raised near Boston, in Danvers, Massachusetts. He attended 
Harvard University where he majored in Anthropology. After working for the Park Service 
in Santa Fe, he was drafted and sent to Japan in the Signal Corps. He spent his off-duty 
time teaching English and learning to speak the Japanese language. After his discharge, he 
returned to the Southwest for a time before leaving for Taiwan where he taught English at 
Taiwan Normal University for seven years. He organized an Asian Studies Program at Taipei 
American School while learning Chinese and Taiwanese. In 1965 he joined VISTA (Volun- 
teers in Service to America) and worked for a year at Nenahnezad, on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion. He returned to Harvard for a Master's degree in education and taught the following 
summer at the Arizona Indian Student Demonstration Program at Arizona State University. 
Cummings also served as executive director of Northwest New Mexico Economic Opportun- 
ity Council, an Office of Economic Opportunity community action program. In 1970 he 
worked for the Ramah Navajo School Board to establish a Navajo community-controlled 
school. The Ramah Board set up the Native American Materials Development Center in ^ 
Albuquerque in 1976 where he currently works as a curriculum development specialist 
writer. 



ea. The link between the students' native culture and contem- 
)rary issues is artfully placed, drawing upon the students* ininie- 
ate experience and consciousness. 

ummings illustrated the use of provocative films as instruction 
laterials. The fdm entitled "Broken Treaty at IBatile Mountain" 
as shown. From the film, conclusions can be drawn which re- 
te to scientific, social, educational, personal, cultural, and 
jonomic issues, depending upon the learner objectives for the 
istniction period and the educational goals over a longer time. 

he important consideration regarding materials, is that niaterials 
lust contribute to the learning objectives and educational goals 
f the curriculum. .^Accordingly, curriculum is first. Materials must 
B selected as appropriate to the euiriculum. Cummings observed 
Curriculum and materials must be brougiii together. Materials 
Ithout curriculum are useless . . . cmrivUlum with, appropriate 
laterials is equally useless/' 

1 summary, Cummings showed a quality example of school cur- 
culum, prepared to serve the unique culture of an American 
idian community. The basic consideration of the curriculum 
^as the life philosophy of ihe Indian community. The school cur- 
iculum is a link between American Indian philosophy and con- 
smporary society, providing a vehicle for youth to learn skills' 
or productive life while simultaneously learning their native 
ulture. Materials and instruction strategies must be selected to 
upport the curriculum within the learninji style of students. 

SUMMARY ANDCONCLUSiONS 

?urricu!um development is a coritinuing prc-ccss essential to 
luaiity education. Wliile coniponerus of cuiriculum development 
lan be asserted as applicable to schools generally, the nuances ot 
:ommunity expectation, suidenl need, student learning style, and 
ivailable resources will deinand that curriculum development is 
lifferent at every school, A procr^ss or technique cannot be trans- 
'erred and applied directly froii' one setting to another. 



ii the curriculum development workshop summari/ed in this re-" 
3ort, three separate approaches and experiences are presented. To 
ittempt to apply any one of these, directly, without modification 





would serve neither presentor nor user. What can he learned, how- 
ever, is dramatic documentation that curriculum planning serves 
the educational needs of Indian children, t'ach presenter demon- 
strated that sound educational programs, producing evidence of 
meeting educational needs of Indian children come about with 
arduous effort applied through systematic !.e«*hniques of planning. 

All presentors gave ample evidence that parents and community 
are involved in curriculum development components. Arbitrary 
decisions by school people are shunned in all cases. Formats, out- 
lines, procedures, and questionnaires were generously provided. 
These are perhaps best used to stimulate inquiry among schools 
elsewiiere. The application of a particular strategy or a particular 
instrument cannot be drawn Irom either workshop participation 
or reviewing written records of workshop proceedings. Individual 
contact with presentors is necessary to examine in depth, any of 
the particular items or techniques presented. In short, quality 
education for Indian children requires vigorous curriculum devel- 
opment. Proper curriculum development requires substantive 
attention to each curriculum development component with the 
community served. 
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CURRICULUM IS: 

The ir.inerary chat will take the child from where he is 
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COMMUNITY Ol^ES'TIONNAIRE I : Borrego Pass School; Parents with Children Currently 

Enrolled 

Family Name^ 

Number of children at Borrego Pass School 

Grades of children at Borrego Pass School^^ 

Number of children at another primary school 

Person interviewed : 

Mother 

Father 

Both 

Czher 



Years of schooling of parents: 

Mother 

Father ^ 

V/here? 

Ir.terviev;er . 

Dare 
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1. Did you attend any of the following activities? 

llalloweon Carnival 
Paront Day 

Thanksgiving Dinner & Turkey Shoot 
Christmas Dinner 
Bookimobiles & Movies 
Other 



2, For what reasons were you unable to attend? 

No ride 
No babysitter 
Didn^t know about it 
Had other plans 
Didn't want to go 



3. Have you been to visit the school for any reason other than 

a planned activity? Yes No 

Kow many cimes? 



4 . Have you ever been to an Annual Corporation Meeting? 
Yes No 



.5. Have your children's teachers been to your horr.e to visit? 

Yes No 

Have you mec your children's teachers (at a home visit or at 

school)? Yes No 



6, Have the neachers told you how your children are doing m 
school? Yes No 
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K}\at else would you like to know about how your children 
are doing at school? 



Do your children bring home schoolwork? Yes No 

Do you help your children with schoolwork? Yes No 

Do you discuss school work with your children? Yes " 



Would you like to be a parent aide or trainee? Yes No 

Or would you like to be involved in the school program in any 
other way? Yes No 



How can parents support a school program? 



VJhac do you feel the most important educational goals of 
Borrego Pass School are? Please rank these pictures in the 
order of the most im^portant to the least important. 

English reading 
English v;riting 
Marh 

Navajo Language 
Navajo Culture 
Social Studies 
Science 

Arz, Music, Recreational Activities 



VJhat do you v;ant your children to learn at Borrego Pass School? 
Whaw do you expect criem to be able to do v/hen thoy leave Borrego 
Pass School? Where do you v;ant them to go when they leave 
Borrego Pass School? What should the goals of Borrego Pass School 



Why are these goals im.portant? 
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14, Do your children attend school regularly? Yes No 

When they are absent, what is the reason for the absence? 



15. What classes would you want your children to take that you don't 
believe they are taking now? 



16 • Do you like your children to go on school sponsored field 
trips? Yes No 

Where would you like your children to go on field -trips? 



17. Would you want your children to go to Borrego Pass School if 

the seventh and eighth grades were available here? Yes ^^o 



18 • Would you like to have ?E included in the school curriculuni? 
Yes ^ No 



19. Do you feel zhat cho school needs a recreational/all purpose 

room? (Cne that could be used for basketball, volleyball, ?E, 
gar?.es/ meeting area, programs, cold weather activities) 
Yes No 



20. What do you as a parent want the school to do academically? 
socially? culturally? 
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APPENDIX 3 

I 

I 

CcW.UNITY QUESTIONNAIRE II.: Borrego Pass School; Parents of school children enrolled 

els2where 

Fair.ily name ' 

Nunibcr of children in school 

Graces of children in school , 

Schools children arc attending; 

Person interviewed : 

Mother 

Father 

Borh 

Other 

Years of schooling of p:irents : 

Mother 

Father 

Where? 

Interviev;er 

Date 
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Do you have prin^ary av^e children who attend a school other 



t^ian Borrego Pass School? 



Have you ever ^ent your children to Borrego Pass School? 
Yes ^ No 



Inhere do rhey go to school now? 



\^hat are sorue of the reasons they go to (name school which 
children attend) ? 

Better bus schedule 
Better cime schedule 
Different curriculum 

Different facilities (gym, auditorium, etc.) 

Becter ceachers 

Placement: program 

Prefer boarding school 

Child wanted to transfer 

Other 
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The ccmini ttoo , while advisory in forrr;al capacity, is povcrful, 
iu that it has the capacity not only to advi^io, but ro consent 
to project nAOclif icationa , buclcjet changes and any major chanrjc 
n\.;de in project implementation* It /nas the privilege of meeting 
jointly with the School Board to advise on prograia plans, and 
has done so on numbers of occasions in the past. Two of the 
ir.eiribers are School Board members, and provide liaison with the 
Board, by design. 

Meeting':; of the convaittee are open to the public. Classes of 
the school are li.kewise open at any time to parents or interested 
members of the community, without nctice except for a courtcoy 
stop at the school office* AdJitionally , a formal program of 
involving parents in observation of the classes of their children 
h3s been developed under Title IV, PART A, and will be impie^T\ented 
this year, as described in an excerpt from the Part A proposal in 
Appendix A. Under this component, the PAC is provided v;ith the 
servicer, of a full tim.e Home-School coordinator, to assist it in 
izs efforts to serve the school xn evaluation, parent involvement, 
and student recruitment. 

The biiingual/bicultural educational model of v/hich this project 
forms a part, is based upon a composite picture of <itudent needs 
which has been generated by and through the Parent Advisory 
CcTjuittee, in consultation v;ith members of the school staff. 
The assessment process reviev;s the results of pre-test and post-tes 
administration of academ^ic assessment instruments (to date under th 
Title I ESEA project at the school) , parent and comiuunity member 
coHuTienz and opinion, expressed either publicly or privately, and 
staff opinions expressed in public meetings or planning sessions. 

A current statement of the needs of the children of the coji^rauniry , 
has been developed as a result of the needs assessment process, 
and am.ended from, time to time. This statement, in its most 
recent form, as approved in public meeting in December, 197 5, 

f 0'^iOV;S : 



NEEDS OF t::e stude:-:ts 

The principal educational needs of 

identified, are as follows: 



the students, that have been 



1. to learn to speak, read and write Navajo and 
English v;ell» 

2. - "CO -x- I "-rstand ^.athematical concepts and to 

dc ..ri'^r.r.ctic operations well, v/ithout 
r.ejoly . . jrv.orizing answers and ways of v/riting 

-h>3r 

3. to uncerstand the natural world -both from the 
/Navajo point of view and from che Anglo (science) 
point of view. 
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4. to understand chc human world in which they live, 
beginning with the Navajo family and relationships/ 
bvit including the othcx- peoples who* live beyond 
the conwunity and reservation, 

5. to know some of the pasc history of the Nav,=Ajo 
people, and of other peoples, 

6. to learn to behave properly in any place they go, 
to be able to cjo to ctrange places "and know hov/ to 
take care of themnelvey. 

?• to respect other persons and behave properly toward 

them. To liGtr:n to the opinions of o\:aers and consider 
them. To communicate both ways with adults / and to 
accept adult guidance. 

to be able to participate in the activities of the v/orld 
arouud them confidently. To klhow how to keep themselves 
and strong. 

. CO take care of neater i^il things. To use school resources 
wir.hout deszroying them. 

D. Certification of parent consultation and involvement 

') ae public meetings at which this project has been presented, 
h-ive provided ample opportunity for any member of the 
CGirjT\unities served by the Borrego Pass School to reviev; aac 
discuss rhe adequacy of current school programs to meet 
the special educational needs of the Indian children of th-*^ 
comr.unities , and the manner in which this project, and all 
other planned projects of the schcoi, will . coordinate to 
meet these special needs, within zhe limits of the money 
c»vai^able zor this purpose. 



2/:.B/76 



Daze Vice chairman, Parent Advisory CoiruV.ittee 



L'orc'^^' ^ President, Bdrrego School 3oard 
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BICULTURAL SITUATION RATING FOR THH NATIVE AMERICAN STUD ENTS VOU 
EITHER WORK WITH OR ARE CONCERNED ABOUT, MARK ONLY THOSE STATE- 
MENTS THAT SEEM GENERALLY TRUE OF YOUR SITUATION. 

1. Degree of awareness of Native American (ahbreviat ins=NA) Culture 

(Give your situation one point for each of the following 
that is true:) 

+ a. NA language is used by many (or most) NA adults in the student's 

home comiiiunity as the major medium of communication. 

+ b. Many (or most] of the students speak the NA language as a 

means of communication among themselves . 

+ c. The community maintains an active NA cultural life (i.e. cere- 
monies, get-togethers, home story telling and value train- 
ing, NA artists actively producing, or other similar activities) 

+ d. Students show evidence of home-based knowledge of NA history, 

leaders, customs, legends, oral traditions. 

(Take one point OFF for each of the following that is true:) 

- e. The students live in dormitories away from home for a major 

part of I iiu time 

- f. The main source of information the students have about NA 

cultures, history and their heritage is prepared school 

curriculum materials or the public library. 
- g. Stadent*5 living situation is dispersed throughout a larger, 

cuiturall>* diverse community 
- h. Students are subtly "put down" by peers for being Indian or 

using NA language, or are discouraged from doing so by 

school policy. 

2. Degree of NA control of school curricula and policies 

(Give your situation one point for each of the following that 
is t rue : ) 

+ i. NA people are included among the instructional personnel in 

~ more than "token" numbers, at more than para-professional 
leve 1 s . 

+ j. NA people are in decision making positions in the school 

administrative structure. 
+ k. NA parents have an active role in advising on school goals, 

programs, funding, etc., and are listened to. 
+ 1. NA people are elected members of a School Board with actual 

control of school policies, bud.gets, personnel, selection, 

e t c . 

+ m. NA people are in the majority on such a School Board and 

function at least occasionally to control its decisions in 
keeping with theii knowledge of the desires of the NA com. 
m unity 

(Take one point OFF for each of the following that is true) 
n . There is a s igii i ficant NA populat ion in your school system 

(10% or more) but NO NA personnel in the Teaching staff, 
o. Your school system"Tias a consistent record of indifference 

or hostility toward inclusion of NA cultural instruction 

in its curriculum for NA s tuden t s , 

' (cent . Next page) 
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NA parents commonly fesl "unwelcome" in dealing with the 
school administrat ion or their children's teachers. 
You feel that NA members, or a NA majority on the School 
Board, are dominated by non-NA members or Administrators 
All three of o., p., and q. arc True in your situation 



3. The state of vou School's NA Curriculum Resources 



kinds of curricula that are used 
developing curricula for use, or 
curricula into the school system 



or beinj;- 
to start 



or that you need 

in getting already developed 



developed 
with in 



(Give 

+ s . 

+ t . 



(Take 
w . 



V • 



your situation one point for each of the following:) 
Reading materials in a NA language for early grades. 
Math materials for delivery in NA language, either orally 
by teachers, or in written Nn language 

Science materials in NA language as above, or designed to 
include NA values, 

Social studies materials that begin with child's NA home 
and community to expand to include non-NA society. 

one point OFF- for each of the following:) 

NA History or Cultural Heritage materials must be recovered 
to introduce NA students to their own cultural antecedents. 
Readily available NA History or Cultural Heritage resources 
exist dealing with students own cultural background, but you 
have not been able to get the school to use them or they 
been eliminated as "non-essential". 

An exclusive emphasis upon "Indian Club" type activities 
(dance teams fi craft activities is used to represent the 
NA culture in the school curriculum.) 

No NA curriculum resources exist for your NA cultural 
group except the personal knowledge of a diminishing group 
of older people, or historical records. 



have 



TOTAL + 
TOTAL + 



points 
points 



(13 poss ible) 
(13 possible) 



RATING 

Rating can be anywhere from +13 to -13 



The purpose of this rating is not to classify some situations as 
"better" or "worse" than others, but simply to indicate the general 
kind of problem faced by curriculum developers who are attending this 
workshop, for the benefit of the leaders in relating their experience 
to the needs of the attendcnts. 
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APPENDIX 6 

BICULTURAL SITUATION RATING POR Till- NATIVH AMHRICAN STm)IjNTS YOU 
EITiHlR WORK Willi OR ART. CONCHRNHl) ABOUT. MARK ONLY TlTOS t^STATH - 
MENTS THAT Shl-M OHMvRALLY TRUl: OF YOUR* S ITUAT I ONT 

1. Dbgrcc of av;areness of Native American (ahbrev iat ini; = NA) Culture 

(Give your situation one j-.r at for c:\c]\ of the Following 
that is true : ) 

+ Sf_a. NA lani»ua;',e is used by many (or most) NA auults in the student's 
hone coiiiiiiuii i ty as the major medium of commun i ca l ion . 

+ • Many (or most) of tlie students speak the NA language as a 
means of communication among themselves. 

+/_7^ • fhe communitN' maintains an active NA cultural life (i.e. cere- 
monies. f:e t - toge t her s , home story telling and va 1 ue train- 
i-^g, N/a artists actively producing, or other similar activities) 

•^/__/d. Students show evidence of iioiv.e - has ed knowledge of NA history, 
leaders J customs , legends , f'j oral t rad it ions . 

(Take one point C'u-K for each of the following that is tri:e:) 

- ^e . Tlte students live in dormitories away from home for a major 

pa r t o f t he t i me 

-/_^^T . The main sourcL- of irifvMmation the 5tud(pnts have rhout NA 
cultures, history and their heritage is prepared school 
curriculum materials or the public library. 

- / / g . Student's living situation is disp4:M'sed tliroughout a larger, 

cuiturall)- diverse community 
-^2^1. Students are subtly "put down" by peers for being Indian or 
using NA language, or are discouraged fi'om doing so by 
school po 1 ic V . 

2. Degree of NA control of school curricula and policies 

\^Give \'our situation one point for each of the following that 
is true:) 

+/J><i » NA people are included among the instructional personnel in 
more tlian "token" numbers, at more than para-professional 
1 eve 1 s . 

-^X/)} * NA people ai'o in decision making positions in th.e school 
adm i n i s t ra t i ve s t rue tu re . 

N'A f>arents have an active role in advising on school goals, 
programs, funding, etc., and are listened to. 
+^61. NA jvjople nvQ elected members of a Scnool Board with actual 
control of school policies, budgets, personnel, selection, 
etc. 

+ NA peopK^ are - '\ the majority on such a School Hoard and 

function at legist occasionnlly to control its decisions in 
keeping with th.eir knowlL'.\e of the desires of the NA com- 
mun i t y . 

(Take one point OFP for each of tlie following that is true) 
Thei'e is n significant NA population in your school system 
(IDo or more) but NO NA [personnel in the Teach ing. s t a f f . 
-^^^0. Your school system~~has a consistent record of indifference 
or hostility toward inclusion of NA cultural instruction 
in its c u r r i c u 1 urn for N A students. 

(cent . Next page ) 
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NA parents coinijionl y feel "unwelcome" in dcalinj^ with the 
scliool achninistrat ion or tlieir chilJren^s tencliers. 
' JXf^' You feel tliat NA members, or a NA majority on the School 

Board, are dominated hy non-NA members or Administrators. 
-Jj^r. All three of o., p., and q. are True in your situation 

Th e sta te of vou Schocl_^s NA Cur r icu 1 uin Resources , or bein^- developed 
Fi n d s a^r~c'uiT rc\rra"~tlra t are uschT^ or tliat vou need to sj_a^r^ \< 1 1 li in 
developing; curricula for use, or in ^ettinp^ already developed 
curricula into the school system: 

(Give your situation one ]')oint i'or each of the followint;:) 
+ ^/s . Readini; materials in a NA 1 anj.'ua i'.e for early i;rades. 
+ . Mi'tli materials for de]i\"ery in NA lanj^'.uage, either orally 

i)y teachers, cr in v/ritten NA .1 ani.',ua';o 
+ ^u. Science materials in NA lane;uaye as above, or desiji,ned to 

include NA values, 
^LL^ ' Social studies materials that b e g i n with child's NA home 

and c ommini i ty to expa n<.; to inc 1 ude non-NA society. 

(Take one )')oint Ol'l- for each of the following:) 
y/^ w . NA llisl.or>* or Cultural Meritai^.e materials must be recovered 

to jiliXOcluc_e NA students to their own cultural antecedents. 
-//:>x . Read i l>'^""ava i 1 ab le NA History or Cultural licritajje resources 

exist dealing with students own, cultural backjj^round, but you 

have not been able to t;et the school to use them or they have 

been eliminated as "nan - es s en t i a 1" . 
~/3y. An exclusive emp hasis upon "Indian Club" ty\)o activities 

(dance teanrs t\ craft activities is used to represent the 

NA culture in th.e school curriculum.) 
-/^z . No .\*A curriculum resources exist for \'our NA cultural 

group except the personal knowledge of a diminishing group 

of oldur [)eople, or historical records. 

TOTAL ^ points (15 ])0ssible) 

TOTAL points (13 possible) 



RAT INC 

R.ating can b<^ anywhere from +13 to -13 



The pur|)ose of this rating is not to classify some situations as 
"better" or "worse" than othei's , but simnly to indicate the general 
kind of problem faced bv curriculum de\'elo))ers wh(^ are attending this 
workshop, foi' the benefit of the leaders in relating their expei'ience 
to the needs of the attendents. 
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APPENDIX 8 



BORREGO PASS SCHOOL 
October 6, 1976 



NAVAJO CULTURE 



Is child eager to participate in Navajo culture events? 



Does child volunceor information about Navajo culture? 
Does child talk about Navajo events in the classroom? 



What are the child's reactions to parent aides and parent 
trainees? Does the child participate in what aides are 
teaching? 



Is Navajo culture as an academic area a new area to the 
child? Does the child come from a traditional family 
or a non-traditional family? 



Does child's school v;ork (drawings/ stories, art work) 
reflect Navajo culture? 
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BORREGO PASS SCHOOL 
October 6, 1976 



SELF C^RL DEVELOP?^ENT 



Does he take some responsibility for dressing himself? Can 
he manipulate buttons, zippers, belt buckles, Put on coat? 
Trousers? Dogs he need to be reminded to take off or put 
on coat in cold weather? Hang up coat? Take it home with 
him? 



Does he seem to take some responsibility for getting to 
school (as far as you know)? Is he frequently late? Absent? 
Does he arrive at school as if he wan^s to be there? 



Doe;, he take responsibility for toilet needs? Need to be 
reminded? Can h^ manipulate flush handle? Faucets? Does 
he flush toilet and wash hands? Can he redress himself? 
Does he have "accidents"? If so how does he handle them? 
Ignore them? Seem ashamed and attempt to conceal them? Seek 
help? Attempt to take care of situation and redress himself? 



Does he take some responsibility for personal cleanliness and 
neatness? Seem to be aware of and enjoy new or clean clothing? 
Look forward to and enjoy bathing? Does he need repeated remind- 
ing or urging to brush teeth? Does he seem to take care of 
clothing and possessions? Blow nose when needed? Cover mouth 
when sneezing or coughing? 



Does he participate readily in clean-up activities? Take extra 
responsibility for putting away those things he was using him- 
self? Put away one toy before starting to play with another? 
Clean up spills and messes made while playing or work\ng in 
classroom? 



Does he show evidence of attempting to solve problems for 
himself? Does he "stick up for himself" on the playground? 
Show ability both to share and to hang on to toys that he has 
which other children --want? 



Is he aware of simple safety rules on the playground? Of 
traffic signs and safety procedures necessary for getting around 
his own and the school ' s neighborhoods? Does he show awareness 
of safe play v/ith other children regarding roughness, throwing, 
using weapons? Does he accommodate for smaller size and 
strength of other children? 
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SELF CARE DEVELOPMENT 



8. Does he seek appropriate aid when hurt? When others are hurt? 



9. Is child able to describe home? Knov; v/ho neighbors are? Knov; 
direction to home? 



.0. Is he able to participate in mealtime activities without 

difficulty? Handle table utensils without undue spilling? Will 
he try nev; foods? Wash hands before eating without special 
urging? Is he learning to keep inappropriate things out of hi? 
mouth (clay, toys, toothpaste eating, foods taken froiri the floor, 
etc,)? 
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APPENDIX 9 



CURRICULUM STREAM CODE 

Objectives arc identified first by code letter, and then numbered aequentially within the cur- 
riculum stream which that letter identifies. 

Objectives are presented as a continuum within each "grade level", in order to ensure th^t pre- 
requisite skills and concepts from one curriculum stream arc encountered prior to their applica- 
tions in another related stream. 

The code identifications are provided to help the teacher to identify previous steps in a 
curriculum stream, even if found in a prior "yrade level", to enable a ntudent to qo over things 
he has not yet mastered, or to pursue a particular stream beyond his reqular "grad5 level" on 
the basis of special interest or abilities. 

The particular "streams" identified below are only one analysis amonq nany possible ones. In 
some cases, there are areas of overlap between them, and sharp distinctions cannot, and need 
not, be drawn. We believe that they are. nevertheless, helpful in identifying a reasonably 
ST.Ooth sequence of concept ai.J skills developnent. 

A. C oncept d eve logmen t Those activities or experiences that provide a basis in 
concrete experience for the abstractions and syr±)ol s of later mathematical 
oper at ions . 

B. Set Theory and Experience A special sub-clas si f xca f ion of "A" above, which involves 
grouping and fe-groupimj of obv?cts and identifyinc, h*? groups by the number of objects 
in t h em . 

C. I nequa 1 it io s .Activities involving comparison of eithor concrete or abstract quantities 
to identify llKenessos -ind unl ikenesses . At more advanced levels in which unknown 
quantities are involved, bo comes " Egua tions " . 

^* '^ o ta t i on AcLivities involving tiymbolic recording of the numberical information derived 
in " A " through "C", corrmun icating with it, and interpreting it. 

E. Symbol ic Conputat ion "Doing arithmetic" with written problems. In this set of objectives 
tins IS to be attempted only after the concrete transactions represented by the written 
symbols are tJio roughly understood. 

F. Measurement The application of skills gained in "A" through "D" above in quantifying 
d is ta nee, volume, nacr., time, value, etc. 

^- "^^"^^ ^ separable sub-category under "F", requiring special treatment because of itr 
more abstract character, and the special traditional systems of measurement. 

^Q"^y Sa.me type area as "r." . 

I. Geomotry Another sep«!rable sub-category under "F" , involving shapes and their areas, 
vol umeF: , and properties. 

' ?^Jtional lumbers A separable sub -category under "D" involving the expression of a 
ratio between two numbers. Includes principally "fractions" and decimals". 

^' Problem Solving The application of skills gained in "D" and "E'* above to the solution 
of "problems" presented in verbal for^ ("word problems"). 

^* Sequences Tht identification and use of sequential mathematics-related patterns, in- 
cluding both "counting by" various intervals, and the names of various units of measure- 
rent, time interval^ etc 

M. Rote Memociration The planned developnent and use of memory skills as a means of 
increasimj sr^eed and accuracy m any aspect of "D" through "L" above. In virtual 
every aspect of these objectives it is intended that rote memorization will be tl 
^ t step in the learning process, and that no child will be roquire(i to memorize tocts" 
Jnd sym±)Olic computation procedures vhjch he has not thoroughly mastered conceptually 
first, and dt.wns tx ated oper at: lona 1 1 y by successful api^lication in all other related 
cui r icu lum s tr earns . 
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11 

2 



rXPDSURES (note 

MONTH AND YEAR' 



Distinguish objects as 
a li'^c a.'vd unl iKc . • 



Compare the size .ind shape 
of objects; long/short, 
big/little, thick/thin, 
and tall/short. • 



Compare objects as longer - 
shorter or same length, • 



Sort like objects into 
pairs, • 



Illustrate the meaning of 
such terr.s as; few, many, 
rorc, and less. • 



Sort d variety of objects 
into cdteqorios by ,'»*:tri- 
bctc and re-&ort into 
other categories by dif- 
ferent, attributes, fusing 
the teacher as :i Sw•c'e^'5^y 
develop a list c{ ^jl tri- 
butes by which objects can 
be classified. • 



Sort a variety of objects 
into groups the members of 
which are as unl ik<? as 
possible. • 



Identify a collection of 
the sane or different ob- 
jects as a "set**. • 



Sor*" a set into sub-sets. 
Identify then as "sub- 
se ts " , * 



Duplicate d aivcn pattern 
of sub- sets within ti 
larger ?:v«r. set. ♦ 



Discover and continue an 
established a.nd repeating 
pattern. • 



6 PTjpil will create his own 
pattern. • 



Pattern and re-pa»-,tern ,t 
set of a given liize os 
many ways as possible. * 



Make several srr-v frorr. .1 
gjven set, by using variour. 
attributcc. * 



Replace a se •*'ith j concrete 
representative for the group. 



Make sets equal to a given 
set of 0-10 merrbers. * 



10 Match sets in- a one-to-one 
cor respondance to compare 
sets. Identify setr. of the 
samo number of nembers as 
"equal sets", * 



ALL or THE ABOVE OBJFCTIVr.P 
ARE TO be: ACHIEVP.D WITHOtT 
USING WMBER NA.-.ES, OR DOING 

ANY rot:; sf.riaj, coun-tng. 



Using a vdriety of materials. 
Distinguish between sets of 
one and of threo and ccrrectly 
match each with the nunieral 
and the Navajo and English 
Namn;< . 
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B 12 
03 



B 13 
C 4 



D 14 
D S 



D 15 
D 6 



D ?0 
D 11 



EXPOSURES (NOTE 

MONTH AND year) 



>- 

a: 
ut 



Distinguish between sets of 
two and three and one and 
correctly match each with the 
numeral and the Havajo and 
Eng 1 i sh names , Demor s trate 
that two is one more than 
one and three is one more than 
two, using manipula t.i ves . 



Distinguish between sets of 
three and four and correctly 
natch each with the numeral 
and the Navajo and English 
name s , Demon stra to that 
three is one more than two 
and four is one more than 
three, and two more than two. 



Demonstrate tht;t a set of 
three may bo divided into a 
set of one and c set oi two* 
and that a set of four may 
be divided into two sets of 
two, or a set of one and a 
set of three, 



[distinguish between sets 
of four and six and cor- 
rectly match each with the 
numeral and the Nava;]0 and 
English narres. Demonst- 
rate that a set of six 
may be divided into a set 
of four and set of two, 
throe se ts of two, two 
sets of three. 



B 16 Distinguish between sets 
D 7 of SIX and five and cor- 

rectly match each with the 
numeral and tho Navajo and 
Kng 1 i £.h . Demon stra to that 
five IS one nore than four 
and SIX is one more than 
f i ve . 



E n Sort, re-sort and namo all 
D 8 of the comiunat ions f ron 

1-6. Pair each with the 

f.or rect numera 1 , 



D 18 Distinguish between sets 
D 9 of six and seven and cc - ' 

rectly match each with the 
numeral and t he Nava ;jo and 
Knglish narres. Demonstrate 
that six- is one more than 
five and seven is one mor»?. 
than SIX. 



C 19 Sort, re-Lvf. and nan.c .ill 
D 10 of the combinations ft 

1-7. piir each with the 

correct nuineral . 



Distinguish between sets of 
seven and eight and correct' 
ly match each with the 
numeral ant* the Navajo and 
English names, Ke will fur- 
ther demonstrate that 
seven is one more than six 
and eight is one more than 
sever*. 
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LXPOSURES (notp 

MONTH AND YEAr) 



EXPOSURES (NOTE 
MONTH AND year) 



2\ .*'Ort, TH'Hijrl >^T\t\ n.imc all of 
12 lh« cornbinrtLionr. f rc-^ 1-fl. 

F'nir each with thi* correct 

numerd 1 . 



22 Distinquish bctroer. sets nf 
13 fitiht nnd nine ntui correctly 
n.itch each with the numeral 
and the Na%M]0 and linql ish 
nares. Demon Rt r.i tc th.it 
eiQht X 5; one more th,in seven 
and nine is one nc»re th.in 
e 10 ht . 



23 
14 



Scrt, rr 3rrt and nimo all of 
the corbinjtions fmr 1-9. 
F.iir earh wi uh the correct 
rj'jireral. • 



24 Oistinf^uish bctwoen sets of 
15 nino and ten ^md correct)*/ 
match each with the* numeral 
t ho NaVri^o and Enqlich. 
Demonstrate t^l«^t nine is one 
rrore than elqht and ten is 
one more than nine. * 



2 5 Sort, re-sort <ind name all of 
16 the corbi nat ions f r'^n 1-10. 

Pair each with the corr<!Ct 

numeral. ' 



7 Givfn rrodols of on^pry snts, 

26 correctly mat.:h the name 
17 "onfrt^' set" and the mineral 
/O/ with this set. * 



cattern anri ro-tkittrrn t set 
of IC objects to r.ee how nany 
ways It can b*: pattern*?d into 
2 subsets and tell what con- 
binationr. have been mo<ieled. 
P.pcord rosults with ready- 
madt.' tiunerals . * 



ALL OF Tiff* MJ'J/E: ARE TO HE 
DONE WITHOUT AriY POTL 
SERIAL COlj'NTirJG r^IiD WITHOUT 
DIRECTLY NAMING TMC ^LMER- 

(CALLING VI'E ?^Y^nOL 
, BY THE W'^.r^ :jLVLN) . 
STUDENTS SHOULD MAKE THE 

cor;^«F.CTro.M dirkctly rxrwErN 

THE NAME AND .THE Cli/V.'TITY 
(i.e. THE "NUMHER" ) AN*J 
nCTWEEN THE SYMBOL ( TiT 
NU ME RA L ) AND THE OU AMI T£ . 



19 Children, will match in 

both directions the spoken 
Navajo and Encjlish niunber 
names for 0 throuqh 10 with 
the numerals, presented 
in random order. 



2 0 Write the correct numeral 

when the narre of the numer* 
al is stated orally in 
Q r)ava)0 and in English, in 
random order . 
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D 21 Identify correctly one 

numeral In comparison with 
another aa representing 
a number greater than, 
less than, or equa 1 to. 



D 28 Sequence sets from 0 to 10 
L 1 in Navajo ard English by 

size, and name aloud. 



D 22 Sequence numerals in order 
L 2 of the size of the sets 

they represen t , and name 
in order in Navajo and 
Engl ish. 



L 3 Using number names in 

order, count ob]octs in the 
classroom or on the pl«*y- 
ground from 1-10 plus in 
r.'avajo and English. 



J 1 Distinguish between parts and 

A 8 wholfi of a number of concrete 

examples (i.e. human body, 
table, chair, tree etc.) 



J 1 Predict accurately, from cx- 

A 7 perience with concrete mate- 

rials, that the whole of 
A. a given set of objects 
a given linear' dj '.stance 
a given quantity of 
1 iqu id 

a given weight of mate- 
rial , 

will not be changed by being 
sub-divided into any number of 
parts . 



D. 
C. 



D. 



F 1 Use si/nple measures in cook- 

ing by recipe as: cup, tea- 
spoon , and table spoon. 



G 1 Follow directions requiring 

two sin'ple acts to be per~ 
formed in order . Iden t i fy 
which came first, which next, 
which last. 



G 2 Follow dirnctions requiring 
three sim'plo acts to be per- 
formed in order. Identify 
which cane first, which next, 
which last . 



C 3 ■ Identify which comes firsL, 
which next and which last 
among one (or rrore) series of 
3 regular events in the school 
day . 



G 4 



Through sy stfimat ic reca 11 of 
fivents, establish meaningful 
use of the terms, "a week ago" 
and "a month ago. " 
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EXPO^ 


mis 

i AND 


(not 

YEAR 

1 




>- 

UJ 

i 




MONTh 


;URES 

i AND 


(note 
year) 




>- 

B 


Distinquish between .ind 
use Navnjo and rnqlish 
tcrjTS accurately for: 
yesterday, torlay, nnd 
tomor row, morn inq , after- 
noon and nirjht. ihln 
week, last week, next 
week 












I 9 Use lines to form a boundary 
around concrete objects, 
areas, two dlnenBlonol shapes. 














I 10 DiatinqulBh between ineide 

and outside of closed figures. 
Associate "^jhapo" with the 
inside of the figure. 












Sams the days of the week 
and differentiate between 
school days and week-end 
days. (English and Navajo) 














I 11 Identify geometric shapes as 
either like or .lot like each 
other . 












3 Dcnonstrato fo?itional re- 
lationships: left, rirjht, 
up, down. 












I 12 Di f i'erenti'.te -imonq geometric 
solids: cones, cubes and 
spheres as like/not like. 












Use a simple balanco scale 
to 1 nc e o no he ii v y . ^ r d 
a miscellaneous collection 
of 1 i«7htof objoctr. Iden- 
tify th.it they "weiqht the 
sar"?* , or are "erfjal" in 
woi'jht . 












J2 Sortasetof 12 members j 
B 29 sequentially into sub-- 

sets of 1,1!, 3, 4, and 6. 

Compare the sub-so ts at 

strate that they are equal, 
(see B9) Identify them as 
"equal sub-sets". At each 
Bor t ing : 












Identify the coin^ by 
nanes: penny and cent, 
nickel and five cents, dime 
and ten cents; and cor- 
rectly match each with 
numeral and n'jr>t<;r none. 
Identify the nickel and 
the dine as concrete re- 
presentations for sets of 
five and ten cents re- 
spect i*. cLy . 












J 3 Record results of sort- 
ing into equal sub-aets 
by counting the number 
ot aub-sets. (NOT the 
number of members in 
each Sub-set . 












J 4 Identify the original 

set as a "whole" cind the 












Make lines of a variety 
of lengths and shapes. 












equal sub-sets as "equal 
parts" . 














I Make lines connect, inq two 
{or morn, up to an ex- 
tended 'levies) dots. 




1 








J 5 Replace each "equal 

part" with a concrete 
r ep re sen t a t ion . Id On t i f y 
the total set of concrete 
representations as a 


1 Diatintjuish straight lines 
f rom ether 1 ines . 




1 








"whole" and each concrete 
representation as a part. 














1 Ident;5y 'str.iiqhr" and 
•cjrA-€?d" lines. 












J C Pffcord results by count- 
ing the nunbrr of pa rt s . 
( MOT the number of mem- 
bers in each sub-sp.t. ) 


) Distinquish the place where 
two linos neet. 














J 7 U se f r ac t i on a 1 to nr. tc 

record a sub- set of pa r t s 
and the total number of 












)■ Distinquish which cf a set 
of lines is longest and 
which is shortest. 












parts in a whole . 


J 9 Identify the fractional 
par ts , " ha If " , -Quarter" 












7 Distinguisn between open and 
closed figures. 












(fourth) , "third" and 
"sixth" 


3 Identify the cdqes or limits 

of concrete objects, as lines. 
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MONTH AND VEAn) 



Pflatf It) f Tfi -t i:»n,» I .^qr'-r";; 

0 f ^ oon'L' I t 1 c a J ! mm r v r } . y 
ij n J nq •. he s t; f » i> . -n c i k"i - 
ropreiior.t.it i:>r.5 .;! «-:jrrcr p. r. l- 

1 no ♦fqij.i 1 r.ib- liet c f d wh" I c . 



CO : ;i s a "3 re r t* t r t f f t s ^ f, i •» - 
currosi 'Old 1 nci "juj! 



1 1 c r n of 



of 



whu 



2/1, 



2 4 Wr:*c r 1...^ 
m I jr<l(>n 



MONTH AND YEAR) 



UJ ' 



at..-', so rot'.y '.in i *. :; . 



? -i Pe-qrnup ;;c't«-. of f r orr ?n 

LP 0 n »Ti t'*:* r r- s r*. t r q r : ) i 
of 10 rtr.fl rcrtiiiiinq unit.";. 

a roups <: f I 0 <i ni2 t h unit v 



.iH'.', th'."' unit?- SfJ'^r'Aj. 
N,ir,c correctly any rr.iroi.il 
berweeii I an?! '^9, wh^n pro- 
sont in r.incif'n ot'cicr. 



C'l'.idjity r.ynNils. 
st:rar.f M... ^/i- r-r Jt: t r r «; 



3C •'IJ^ipit 
- imp J <^ 



sutf. r J cl ;c>r . Pcr;-rtl cnuw- 



L 5 rirn^ct 1 7»e * he ixi i r i r.qr. 29 - TO , 

ri 1 3'^-40, to 99-100. 

r.fqiienc" by 1 ' f r f >r 1 to 100. 



L the pu^t^ot i ."fJ nur^.brr r.r- 

<i\:^:r.cf' f ror ] to 100 to rcjnt 
obifc.t..') of nny quantity bo- 
tuvon 1 ^nrl irn. RpcCM'J 
.jnpwei s in ^3f'"pf?r noLotion. 
Domun r ro t.<» crM'^p i »» honri '.'>n of 
q'.iatU. 1 t.y by nh*:)^ ! I'.c; h'-»w n.itjy 
qro'ips nf in, rtnil how nany 
f^b V'Ct. ;'. 1<» f t t»vpr , .1 If 1 n 

e.ich <i'ianl.;ty count ovl. 



r unb*.- r i I r. : .i r. d in, - ; ♦ 

the prrrbl.r pr or.*':» t r d j,, vj-r - 
t 1 Cfi I c r hf> r 1 r t a 1 no '..it: ir. , 



27 [Jvnon '.. t :«i tf < ■ »r"j • f [,c nr. y r 
of written i-Toll '>rtf. i I r. 
n'.ir.or ic rotaiif-i^i Iiy r^r.•.- 
pu 1 a 1 1 r.ri b 1 c K !• i ! r q .j ■. - 
cr.'iiro ro',1- tr> r '-p i «» nr. 
.idir*iti'jr .ir.d r.-jb r r.t-.- 1 i 
probUTnr, , .in^ rt.'c »rtl lx3th 
pr ob 1 0 "d ti n '"i wt* t i r. 
n.i thcnat ic.i I nototjcn. 



.il Re -n roup large «^cts i 

snallcr sets .'or o^rvifi 
r eco<j r. 1 1 1 on cf sot si.^l'. 
Develop .ability to I'MTO'i- 
ni 2c a I rro s t instantly s t s 
of S12C up tc 8, by ro- 
qroupinq into ccrbin.^t ions 
cf two sets of fron I to 
4 r.PT.bers . 



32 Pc-<;roup a sot into two 

q roup 3 when one qroap 
size IS qivon. 



D JO pp-^roup st'ir of mere than 
n 31 190 r**n\tX!: P. :nto ?ub-p»*ts of 

10, and nroiips of 10 rub-rvOts, 
an! nyr a : n i r.g u n i t . Record 
ansu'nr, ft:: the n'irb*?r of units 
n\:nLor <;ub-5etn of 10, and 
t h"* n«:.- bo r of »j r r.upf^ of sub- 
of 10. C'bf"f>r'->' ronV'.'n- 
tinn of recordir:f/ -jiiitr, to the 
riqht, t>nd each next larqor 
quan t i ty to th( left. 



L 7 Name the set corr.posed of 10 

groups of 10 as "one hundred", 
and learn the names for cor- 
respond inv^ sets fro*^ " tv.-^ 
hunc^red" to "nine hundred". 



Menorizo the pairing 99-100, 
199-200, 299-?00 etc. to 999- 
10 00 and t hon r».'i>ea t f ron 
rote neriory any 25 rreri^er 
portion of thf? number-sequence 
frcji 1 to 999. 



erJc 
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EXPOSURES (NOTE 

MONTH AND YEAR) 



CO 



EXPOSURES (NOTE 

MONTH AND YEAR) 



D 32 Pccord any nunlxjr from its 
spoken nanc, or fror a 
qroup of sets, or sv'^tols 
of sets, from 1 to O^^O, 
accurately. Berrcr.pnt any 
written n'jjr^bcr fror 1 to 
999 with m.in ifulat ivos 
showinq how rnany units and 
groups of 10, and ■:roups 
of 100 It rcpresenf.r. . And 
read aloud jny written 
numeral fron 1 to 999. 



B 36 Arranqe a i; . n set of 

ob)ects into '^ront^s of 10 
and units, and, dftci" 
beinq qiven ^in additional 
set of 10, re-group «-jnd 
record as «»n .iddition sen- 
tence Identify th^it the 
addition of 10 to any 
qroup of obiocts, ch.inqes 
only the nunber of qroups 
of 10 and not t h"? units. 



D 37 Arrange a given set into 

qroups of 10 ar.d units, and 
alter beim qiven an addi- 
tional set of more than 
iO, regroup and record as 
an addition sentence. 
Identify that the addition 
of enough extra units to 
these alrcfidy recorded in 
the units colu.'xn requires 
re-qrcupinq then into a set 
of iO dnd recoidinq Lhicm 
in the 10* colunn. 

I Identify this operation as 

"carryincj" the units over 

' into the 10 coliinn. 



K 2 Give the answer ir. Navajo 

[ to Jit ion prcb, 'ens in 

vhi-h a twc pi act? n irber is 

Iw I t h the s ar 1 j e y c «; e n i ru j 
iOO, wh<:r pr 'jsente j in 
Sf.>o>.en 



E 2 



Do addition of riny two -^/r it ton 
two-digit, numerals, wir. hovjt. 
podels, re-groupincj arid carry- 
ing, as necessary, with nune- 
rical notations alone. 



B 39 Arrange a given set into 

groups of 10 and units, and 
after being asked to rcinove 
any lesser number, do so, and 
record tho transaction as a 
subtract ion sentence in nume- 
rical notation. Identify that 
the subtraction of more units 
than are represented in the 
units column o": the iritial 
set requires borrowing a set 
of 10 from the lO's-column and 
combining i't with the units 
temporarily until the sub- 
traction is completed. 



D 33 Wr ite, in hor j zor.tal and 
vertical numerical nota- 
tion, addition and sub- 
traction problems dictated 
in Navajo, using the confunon 
Navajo terns fcr plus and 
minus signs. The problems 
will range between 0 and 
100. 

Repeat in English. 



F 2 Measure lengths of objects 

using yarious non-standard 
units. Record results and 
compare with those of 
ot hers . 



F 3 As a result of using non- 

st anda rd nrn^i qnr i^mon t , 
find a need for standard 
measurement unit.^. Ex- 
plore possibility of 
different bases for these. 
Identify com.mor, units in 
both met.'ic and l',ngli5h 
systems. 



F 4 Group 10 ob-jects in order 

of measured length, then 
width, then height. 



I 13 tjsing a series of examples, 
and measurement, differen- 
tiate be*. ween a square and 
rectangl e. Nami* corr jct ly 
in Nava jo/Engl i sh . 



B 38 



Arrange a given set into 
,grnups of 10 and unitr. , and 
Iv^ifter t»einq a.';ked to remove 
. <i)nr> or noro sets r. f 10, do so 
'jn 1 rtxrnrd the t r an •;i r t j on as 
.1 r.jt ^ rdc 1 1 on sentence in 
numeriL.il notation. Identify 
that the r.uttract:on of sets 
of 10 ch.i nge s only the n ure - 
rais recorded in the iQ*s 
coi'orn . 



'•iv»' tl.o answer in NriVM^cj to 
'.'lb tract ions problofro in 
which one or more 10' s are 
taVen from a two pi ice nu?;bcr 
with the remainer nnre than 1 
when pr«?sented in spoken 
fJa v i JO. 
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Using a simple balance 
:;;ile rank a series of 10 
objects in order of weignt, 
(fro!- lightea*: t.o Heaviest) 



A 10 



Ccitir.ur a pattern rva dc of 
geometric figures. 



35 



n 



A 2 Conpare the size and sh.^pe 
ot Qb}ocu: lon^/short, 
buj/littlo. thick/thin, 
and tJll/short. • 



NR Math Activities Kit 25^/ Y 11 
Activity; i 8513 

3RA Math Lab, Kit 13b/ Y 9 
Activities: Level 1 I 31 
" 1 H1 

1" Color Cubes, Vert. 64 
Activity: LR-6 
I 

(over) 



nisunquish objects as 
3hke Jnd unlike. ' 



NR Math Activities Kit 254/ Y 11 
Aciivities; ,7 8120 ; I 8130 

Reasoning Activities 'athout Reading, Vert, 
Activities: Lesson 93 / 176 
" % 
" 104 
" 116 

Attribute Acrobatics, Vert. 49 

Activity; "Matching" pages 1-2 



A 4 Illustrate the i»cuiunq of 
such terns fev, many, 
r\3re, ar.J less. • 



' ft 



Pattern Blocks Activities A, Vert. 56 
Activities: pages 23-38 

Mathematics for the Elementary School 
Concept of Sets Unit I 
Vertical file 382 Story 2 
" 383 Story 

Vert. 

Reasoning Activities nithou; Headin-.-, 176 
Activities; Le;^son 51 Lessen 96 
" 53 " 108 



A 3 Confj^re obiocts as longer- 
shorter or same lenqth. * 



SRA Math Lab, Kit 13b/ Y 9 
Activity: level 1 1 51 

Cuisenaire Rods, Kit 6 

Activities: Cards, 1£, U, 2A, 
2E, . , 

2J, 2L, 2K, 6:'., bB, 6l, 
7G, 10A, 10E. 



109 



Picture Graphs, Book 8 

Activities: Vertical Bar Graphs, p. 4 
Two-Way Graphs, page ) 

Vert. 

Reasoning Activities "iVithout Reading, - 



Activities: 


Lessen 8 


Lesson 9 


Lesson, 10 


" 15 


" 17 


" 16 


" 18 


" 27 


" 28 


" 38 


.. 59 


48 


" 49 


" 50 


" 62 


„ 53 


" 64 


" 76 




" 104 


" 11G 







v; 



i:ilo cateqorios by nt.i- 
butc a»yJ rc-sort into 
other cateqories by fiif- 
feront Jttribaies. U'iinq 
thti tcMchcr as a secretjry 
dovolop a list of attri- 
butes by which ohjocti: can 
be cldssificcl, * 



Math Activities Kit, Kit 254 / Y 11 
Activity: #8110 

SRA Math Lab, Kit 136/ Y 9 
Activity; level 1 I 61 

Cuisenaire Rods, Kit 6 
Activity: Care ID 

(over) 



A f, Sort J variety of objects 
into qcoups the meinbcrs of 
which arc as unl ike as 
possible. • 



A 0 



SRA ftoth Lab, Kit 136/ Y 9 
Activity: level 1 | 121 

Attribute Acrobatics, Vert, 49 

Activity: "Differences", pages 20-44 



APPENDIX 11 



TO 1ST AND 2ND GRADE TEACHERS: 



Make a profile of each child using the attached guide- 
lines. Attempt to incorporate each applicable question/ 
category in the guidelines. Obviously, since the guide- 
lines are so lengthy, not all of the questions will apply 
to every child. Use only those that you feel should be 
answered — especially if a critical need exists in any of 
these areas. This summary will go in the child's 
cumulative folder and will be helpful to you in discussing 
each child with the parents. 



Any questions concerning the various checklists and the 
form to be used should be directed to Lis. 



1 r^ 
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SUMMARY SHEET 

Name of Student _^ 

Grad e 

1 

Date ^ 

Age at time of evaluation 

(years and months) 

1. Attendance 

Days present^ 

Days absent 2! 

Total days in Grading Perlod_ 

2. Motor Coordination I & II 

3. Music & Art 



Intellectual Skills 

A. Math 
Ability: 

Achievement : 

B. Science 
Ability: 

Achievement : 

5. Social Adaptation 



^ 39 1^ 
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6. Language Skills 

A. English Language 
Ability: 

Achievement : 

B. Navajo Language 
Ability: 

Achievement : 

7. Navajo Culture 

8. Self Care 

9. Personality 
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Questions to be answered about each child by the teachers. 

1. What significant developments and changes are taking ^ 
place with this child? 

2. What particular educational needs of this child are of 
highest priority? 

3- What specific things are the teachers doing to meet 
these needs? 

Should any of these needs be referred to another 'source 
of evaluation or help? 

5. What can parents do to help children meet these needs? 



6. What specific activities doei child enjoy? Dislike? 
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MATH CHECKLIST 



For each of the categories, give examples of v/hat has been 
covered* Indicate how many objectives has been introduced 
and how many have been mastered by each individual student. 

Student has achie\ ed mastery of ( H) of {H) 

objectives divided among the following areas. 



/ Concept Development 

/ Set Theory 

/ Inequalities 

/ . Notation 

/ Symbolic Computation 

/ Measurement 

/ Time 

y Money 

/ Geometry 

_/ Rational Numbers — Fractions 

_/ Problem Solving 

_/ frequences 

/ Rote Memorization 
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APPENDIX 12 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 



CONSULTATIVE CENTER FOR 
EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
As a public service to public schools in Oklahonia, the Consultative Center 
has two educational training programs on I.kdian Education. 

INDIAN CURRICULUM 
TRAINING MODEL 



TITLE IV - CIVIL RIGHTS 

(DESEGREGATION) 
Anita Chisholm - Program Specialist 



TITLE IV, PART B - INDIAN EDUCATION 
Suzanne Sockey - Program Specialist 



+ + + + 

Public School personnel receive 
in-service training on Oklahoma 
tribal cultures and history. 
Committees of school personnel 
(5 institute team developers) 
are formed to plan and develop 
Indian Curriculum in 7 public 
school districts: 



Oklahoma 

Tulsa 

Muskogee 

Ardipore 

Anadarko 

Shawnee 

Jay 



:ity 



+ + + + 

In-service training of public school 
personnel on Oklahoma tribal cultures 
and history is provided. Committees 
of school personnel, parents, students 
and local resource tribal people (8 
institute team developers) are formed 
to plan and develop Indian Curriculum 
in 5 public school districts: 

Carnegie 
Idabel 
Wa tonga 
Wewoka 
Pawnee 



Major Goal : Implementation of curriculum on Oklahoma tribal nations on their 
customs and history in the public school systems to educate 
non-Indians about American Indian culture and to help improve 
self-identity and opportunities for Indian, students. 

Objectives : 

1. Revise the curriculum to meet the needs of Native American students in 
12 Oklahoma public schools in regional areas with significant Indian 
population. 

2^ To develop and implement a bi-cultural education curriculum in 12 
Oklahoma public school systems. 

3. To provide in-service educational programs to a selected curriculum 
planning team that will design, implement, and evaluate and educ^.tional 
program to more effectively meet the needs of Native American students. 

4. To disseminate a bi-cultural education model to 100 Oklahoma public 
school districts wi^.h Native American populations. 

O 5. This program will provide 600 man7days of in-service training for 
personnel in the 11' particlpatlug school districts. 
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N A C U TEAM PRO C EDURES 
tep I. Select Local Coordinator 

A. Qualifications of Local Coordinator 

a. knowledge of and interest in Native American Culture 

b- knowledge of curriculum and curriculum development 

c. knowledge of and interest in local Native American Resources 

d. ability to work efTectively with teachers, school administrators; 
Indian Leaders; community leaders, and project staff 

e. 10-15!^ of time to devote to project 

f. j.)ers istence to follow through on project 

B. Tasks of Local Coorwi tfiator 

a. local administration , project staff, and local advisory committee 
in selection of NACU teams and NA(3U themes 

b. become thoroughly familiar with objectives and evaluation of project 

c. assist each tedin In development of preliminary NACU plan (See 
Appendix A) 

assist project staff In development and implementation of team 
workshops 

e« attend advisory committee meetings If possible 

f. solicit civic organization support of project 

g. publicize project 

h. provide leadership to teams- in development and testing of NACU 
coordinate team efforts 

j. -jssuncf Icaderslilp In identification -jf Native American Resources 
and resource persons to be available for resource pool 

k. confer with local scliool administration and staff re^jardlng NACU 
development and teat ing 

1. assist project staff In planning and implementation of community 
workshops 

m. sign and approve all requests for payment; submit -O project staff 
after approval. (See Appendix g.) 

C. Process for Selecting Local Coordinator 

a. local school administration recommends 2 or 3 prospective coordinators 
to project staf f 

b. project staff Jnd local school administrators interview prospects 

c. project staff and local school administrators jointly agree on 
recommenuat Ion to local advisory committee 

d. local advisory c omm itte approves or disapp roves 

Jtep 11. Select Teams 

A. Criteria for selecting a team leader 

a. should be a classroom teacher 

b. should have Native American students in class (10-20%) 
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c. should be interested in Improving Native American understand In^ 
and skills in the classroom 

d. should agree to give sufflcitrMt leadership to development of unit 

e. should agree to Involve Native Anu/rlcans in tho development of 
the unit. 

f. should agree tu test unit In class following development and 
suggest modif Icat iOfi tor revision 

g. team leaders are Helecied by loc<jl administrators and LEA Coord- 
inator in consultation with project staff and approved by local 
advisory coiTimi tt ee 

Tasks and compensation for team leaders 

TASKS 2 

a- provide leadership for identification of NACU theme 
b- collaborate vlth local coordinator in identification of team 
members to assist in development' of NACU 

c. attend 2 one-day workshops (wl 1 1 be paid stipend of $20.00 plus 
travel) 

d. provide leadership to team; call lutietlngs; notify team members 
along with local coordinator; kt^ep record of team meetings 

e. take leadership aJon^ v(th local coordinator and other team members 
in development of NACAI preliminary pLan of action 

£• provide leadership in develo^ineMt of NACU after approval 

g. test NACU; suggest mod i t i rat. j an 

h. sign all requests tor payment* to cnembers of team, keep record of 
payuu-nt re(juusL:.< 

COMPENSATION: 

$5.00 per 'nour,ou t of ach ool time, devoted to project. Total 
compensa: ion cannot e::cee.' $2'30.60 

C. Criteria for selecting team iPftmbers: 

V 

Each LEA part * r.i oat in^* in the pioj^^cc should identify a pool of resource 
persons who are available, to assist the LE!A coordinator, team leader, 
and project staff in NACl. development. Each LEA resource pool list 
should contain: 

a. the names, addressei^, relephonh* numbers; occupations; area of 
expprtise; and availability of local Native Americans who have 
potential to make contributions to the development of the NACU's 

b. the names, addresaf>R, telephone ntipibers; occupation; area of 
expertise; and availability of Non-Indian Adults who have interest 
and potential to make contributions to the development of the NACU's 

c. the names, addresses, telephone i lumbers; grade, area of interest of 
Nar Lvf Amer icrn> st udent. wlui may make contribiit J ons as teLtni members 

D. *^asks and compe*nsd{ ion of te-ii;i members: 
TASKS : 

a . sho'j Id be f am L 1! ar wl t h {>»i ♦'pciscs -ind oh j ec t ive of the pro j ec t 

b. should meet with ,eam to plan and develop NACU's 

c. should do basic tasks needed for the NACU as determineo by the team 
and upon aut ho iza t inn nf the team leader 
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d, should attend workshops (will pay stipend of $20,00day plua travel) 
COMPENSATION: to be determined jointly by the team members, tean leader 
and LEA Coordinator. A rule of thumb to be followed is: 

a. $5.00 per hour for person with dt-^ree and or equivalfni expertise 
and conti'ibut iun pot-Millal 

$3.00 per hoar for conmuMiity adult not meeting criteria under (a) 
c. $2.00 per hour fur btudents 

>TE: $350.00 is the maximum allov ble to oach NACU for team members and consult- 
ant assistance . T_f_ a (: onsu 1 z nt 1 des lrc?d for whom comp ensa tton ts great^er 

than $5.00 per ho ur , p^J^-^H *)pprova I must be oh t a ined f rom the p r oj ec t Q f j ic . 

;epni. Develop and Test Units 

A. Review of procedure previously outlined 

a. select LEA Coordinator 

b. select team leader 

c. develop team member pool list 

d. team leaders, workiiig with the LKA Coordinator, team members, and 
project staff, submit NACU plans 

e. plans approved and /or modified and approved by project evaluation 
committee local ai]vis(^ry fi^nnn i 1 1 ees and local c-.dm In 1 stra 1 1 on 

B. Procedures follow I ii^^ approval of NACU plan 

a. team leaders and LEA coordinator select- appropriate team members to 
work on each NACU 

b. teams begin dev^'lopment of NACU*s under guidelinea provided by project 
staff :>nd LEA coordinator 

c. teams complete tentative draft uf. unit to advisory comiriltcee and project 
evaluation committee 

d. approved/modified plait tested in classroom 

e. NACU with suv^k>e!.t luus for -.nodif ication submitted to LEA Coordinator 
and projeL-r Kt aJ^f 

f. project staff and vtvaluation committee modify and edit for publication 
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rtelimlnary Plan 
NACU TEAM 

Check the applicable emphasis of this proposed NACU: 

a. legends and stories: b. ^arts and crafts; c. literature and 

music; d. local Indian personalities; e. local tribal history; 

f. local tribal customs and traditions; g- local tribal values; 

h. local tribal religions; i. local tribal ercnomics; j. _other 

(specify) 

Brief description of this proposed NACU 



How do you propose to incorporate this NACU in the curriculum? 



How will team members be involved in the development and implementation of 
this NACU? 



. What is the target population for which this unit will be developed? 

Grgde ; Subject ; Number of Native American Students 

I. When will preliminary drczt of NACU be submitted? 

• Wlien will NACU be tested with class? 

.PPROVED: 

Team Leader 

Chairman Local Advisory Committee 
LEA Coordinator 

EKLC 
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ERIC 



COMMUNIIT irA^OLVEMEKT THROUGH 
NATIVK AMLiRTCAN CULTUllAL UNITS 
Title Vli — Non-prof it ES.\A 



School 



Group (Staff involved, act iviti 03): 



Local project coordinator or nenber In charge: 
Objectives of session: 



Program (what happened) 



Were objectives met: Yes No 



When: Da^es/date Time from to 

Where was session held? 



If consultants used, ploase list name, addrc^ss and S.S. it* 



Attendance (Please use additional sheet if needed.) 
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Page 



EVALUATION FOR BOOKS 
(Filmstrips, Films, Etc.) 

Title of book 

Author . 

Annotated bibliography (Please write a short summary of book used.) 



What was useful? 



Did the book sterotype Native Americans? 



Would you recommend this book to be used for research? Yes No 

Please list those pages you found useful for research. 



Added comments : 
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AMERICAN INDIAN HERITAGE STUDIES PROGRAM 
Title IX Ethnic Studies 



American Indian and Nature 
Report for In-Service Sessions 



School 



Group: (Total staff involved, activities) 



(Local) Curriculum Specialist or member in charge 



Objective of session: 



Program (What happened?): 



Were objectives met: yes no 

When: Date/dates Time from to 

Where was the session held? 

If Consultants used, please list name 

addres 

S.S.# \ 

Attendance: (Please use additional sheet if needed) 
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APIMINOIX h 

KKQUl'S'l" l-'OR I'AYMENT 
NON-PROFIT INDIAN COMMUNITY PROJECT 



IdenLif icatlon of L'<.';irn 
to which services was 
provided 



Name of person requesting!; paymenL; 



Address of person requesLln^?, paymenL 



Social s ec u r i t v numbe r 



NATURE AND TIMK O F I NVOLV HMKNT : 

Oate: ; Number of liours spent on task: 

Day of month 

What did you do? 



>ate: 



Day of month 
rhat did you do? 



; Number of hours spentvon task: 



»ate: 



^at did you do? 



; Number of hours spent on task: 



'ate: ^ ; Number of hours spent on task: 

Day of Month 

'hat did you do? 



Tota 1 hours claimed 



ignature of [)erson requesting payment Total amount claimed_^ 



;eam Leader signature Project Coordinator signature 

Cumulative total claimed this team 

tl^^L Coordinator signature 
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APiM:r;Dfx n I 

Identification of tc.'ua 
REQUEiiT I'OR l^AYMCNT to which services was 

EXmilC HERITAGE STUDIES provided 

Hame.of person requesting payment' 

Address of person requesting payment: _^ 



Social security number 



.. NATURE AND TIME OF INVOLVEMENT : 

Date:^ ; Number of !:oars spent on task: 

Day of month 

What did you do? 



Date:^ ; Number of hours spent on task: 

Day of month 

What did you do? 



> 

Date:_ ; Number of hours spent on task: 

What did you do? 



Date: ; Number of hours spent on task: 

Day of Month 

What did you do? 



Tn t a 1 hou r s cl a im ed 



Si^;nnture of person req-iest i »u; i>ayrTa-r:r. Total atnount cli:iinu^d> 



Team Leader signature Project Coordinator signature 

Cumulative total claimed this team 

tl^^LEA Coordinator sianaturc> j^* (] ^ 
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AMERICAN INDIAN HERITAGE STUDIES PROGFAM 
AMERICAN INDIAN AND NATURE 
Title IX Ethnic Studies 
OUTLINE 

I. Introduction 

A. Goals and Objectives. 

B. Historical overview of the tribe. 

C. Tribes belief of origin. 

II. Outline of Public Schools Native American 

Heritage Studies of the ~ tribe. 

A. Environmental attitudes of the ~ tribe 

relating to the- 

1. Life styles 

2. Dwellings 

3. Clothing 

4. Diet 

5. Legends and myths 

6 . Social customs 
7> Music and dance 

8. Philosophy/Religious Belief 

III. Specific parts developed in the Outline of the ^ 

tribe . 

A, Environmental concepts of nature 
1. Life Styles 

B, Legends and myths 

1. Role of the storyteller 

2 . Natural phenomena 

3. Why storytelling is integrel part of Native 
American culture 

C, Social customs and values 

1. Music and dance 

2. Philosophy and Religious beliefs 

IV. Annodated Bibliography of books, films, filmstrips in 

Public Schools . 

V, Prominent Indian Persons in Oklahoma and in the 

Public Schools 

(Oklahoma) (Local area) — Person contacted at the local 

1. 1. area who will come to speak or 

2, 2. demonstrate various topics, ar- 
ete, etc. tifacts. The various topics 

are listed by the name. 



VI. Student Tribal Breakdown in 

Public Schools District. 

VII. Possible field trip experiences state-wide and locally (Names 
of mueseums, etc) v 

VIII. Evaluation forin 

1. Pre-test 

2. Post-test 
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AMERICAN INDIAN HERITAGE STUDIES PROGRAM 
AMERICAN INDIAN AND NATURE 
Title IX Ethnic Studies 

OUTLINE 

I. where did the tribe originate? 

A. Historical overview of tribe 

1. Theories 

2. tribe belief of origin 

II, How tribes own unique environmental 

attitude, and response to nature related to; 
A. Life Styles 

1. Dwellings, Lodgings, (ecological region) 
1. Clothing 
a. Diet 

III. How the ^tribe communicated and inter- 

pretated the natural forces that surrounded theme 

A. Tribal storyteller 

1. Role of th«:5 storyteller 

2. How animals came to b^tt 

B. How Legends and myths of the tribe 

explained 

1. Natux. L phenomena (i*e* '"^Hov; we got the corn") 

2. How animals came to be 

C. Why storytelling is an integral part of the 

tribe. 

IV. Unique values and customs of the tribe. 

A. Social Customs 

1. Tribal/clubs or societies 

2. Family /clans 

3 . Village /government 

4. . How customs influenced the behavior of the tribe 

B. Customs concerning music 

1. who made the songs up 

2. What piirpose did they have 

C. Dances 

1. Function ot each 

2. Purpose of each 

D. Unique philosophy of the tribe 

1. Religious belief 

2. Nature 
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OUTLINE 



Introduction 

A. Goals and Objectives 

B. Brief Historical Overview of the 
Oi:nline of the Cultural Units of the 
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I. 



II. 



Tribe 
Public Schools 



An Origin 

B. Life Styles 

C* Social Customs 

D. Economics 

E. (etc.) 

III. Specific Parts Developed in Outline 

A. Language Arts 

1. Myths 

2. Folklore 

3. Contemporary Drama 

4. (etc.) 

B. Social Studies 

1. History 

a. Pre-history , etc . 

2. Geography 

3. Social Customs 

4. (etc.) 

C. Math 

1. Patterns 

2. (etc.) 

D. Science 

1. Medicine r 

2. Ecology 

3. (etc.) 

E. Physical Education 

1 . Games 

2. History 

3. (etc.) 

F. MuMic 

1. Traditional 

2. Drum, etc. 

G. Dances 

1. Buffalo Dance 

2. Stomp Dance, etc. 

H. Drama 

1. Storytelling 

2. Puppetry, etc . 

I . Home Economics 

1. Foods — diet 

2. Tribal Costumes, etc. 
J. Art 

1. Clay — Sculpture 

2. Designs, etc. 

IV. Annotated Bibliography of Books, Films, Filmstrips in 

Public School 

V. Possible Field Trip Experiences at the Local Level and State-Wide 
VI. Local Resource People Who Will Come to Classes for Presentation 
List of Those Subjects Listed by Each Name 

VII. Student Tribal Breakdown in Public Schools. 

VIII. Evaluation Form Used in Cultural Units 
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INDIAN CURKtCULini DEVELOPMENT OUTLINE 



AR EAS ':^0 DEVELOP WITH PROPOSED ACTIVITIE S 

1. IJ^GUkGE ARTS 

a. Myths 

b. Legends 

c. Chants 

d. Oral tradition 

e . Non-verbal communication 

f. Sign language 

g. Dialects and languages 

h. Speeches 

i. Contemporary Drama 
j . Biographies 

k. Autobiographies 

1. Folklore 

m. Musical and mystic legends 

n. Poetry 

o. Student anthology 

2. SOCIAL STUDIES 

a. History 

1. Pre-hiscory 

2 . Anthropology 

3. Before Columbus 
^. 1500-1700 

5. 1800' s - Wars and Treaties 

6. 190O - 1976 

b . Geography 

1. Original location 

2 . Mode of travel 

3. Removal 

c. Social customs 

d. Family life 

e. Tribal Government 

1. Cian structure 

2. Society structure 

3. Leadership 

a. Appointments 

b. Elections 

4 . Constitutions and by-laws 

5. Tribal discipline 

6. law enforcement 

7. Councils 
f Flag history 

g. Confederations of tribes 

h. Property and mineral rights 

3. MATH 

a. Patterns - on geometric study 

b. "ounting 

1 . Hand game 

2. Stick game 
Hono throw 
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4. SCIENCE 

a. Dyes and paints 

b. Medicine 

1. Herbs 

2. Roots 

3. Bark 

4. Grass 

5. Berries 

c. Astronomy 

d. Anatomy 

e. Physics 

f. Plants 

g. Animal use 

h. Ecolo^:y - balance of nature 



5. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

a. Stickball 

b. Dancing- 
^. Wand game 

d. Lacrosse 

e. History and related i nf ormat loi^ wDuld bo j»ivc»n with all of abuve 

6. MUSIC 

a • Traditional 

b. Contemporary 

c. Flute 

d. Drum 

e. Bells 

f. Rattles 

g. Violin - Apache 

h. Make and use as many above as pof;sible 



7. DRAMA 

a. Storytelling 

b. Dancing 

c. Puppetry 

d. Play 

^ e. Skits ^ 

8. HOME ECONOMICS 
a. Drcssr king 

• b. Food preparation 

c. Recipes 

d . Ntaterlal preparat ion 

1. Hides 

2 . Spoons 

3. Utensils 
A. Bowls 



9. ART 

a. Weaving 

b. Dye making 

c. Beadwork 

d . Leathercra ft 
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e. 


Costume design 




f . 


Mural art 






Traditional Indian art 




h. 


Jewelry-making 




i . 


Pottery 




j • 


Shadcwbcx 




k. 


God ' s eye 




I. 


Basketmaking 




m. 


Make paints from earth 


elements 


n . 


Paint with Indian- type 


tools 



10. PSYCHOLOGY .\ND SOCIOLOGY 

a. American Indian psychology - see book by Bride 

b. Sociology ^] 

1. Family structi.rt. study 

2. Culture structure 

11. WOODWORKING 

a. Canoe building 

b. Totem carving 

12. OTHER (not yet assigned to a category) 

a. Travois 

b. Cowboys and Indian myth 

c. Economics 

d. Law 

e. Penal Institutions 
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INDIAN CUKRICITLUM WORKSHOP 



I. ^he Permeation Model: A Curricular 

Approac^i for the Development of Native 
Ainericaji Mater La l.s 

!!• Criteria Setting lor Native American 

Materials Relevant to Okiahiorna 

III* Stereo typijig and Native Ainerican Materials 



IV. Practicuin Session on Material Development 



Prepared by: Dr. Rlcarrio L. Garcia 

College of Education 
Univerfiity of Oklahoma 
NoTTTian , Oklahoma 
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R. Garcia 

College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 



Setting Criteria For Bevelopwent Of 
Kative Ar.crican Curricuiui Materials 



Check on degree of qialitv for instruction and content . 

Instructions*. Place a number fron one (1) through four (4) in the left column. On this scale from 
one to tour, each mciber represents degree of ap]3ropriateness. 

1 - not appropriate 2 • sooevhat appropriate 3 - appropriate 4 - mofet appropriate 



Co ntent and Attitude . 

The nattriah contribute '.o worthwhile human relationships. 

The materiah stmulate discussion regarding human problems and concerns, 

The materials utilize the language or dialect of the people portrayed. 

The materials contribute to the dtvelopEent of positive attitudes. 

The contei't is accurate in relation to the tcost recent knovledge of the subject. 

Tlie materioiH 3void negative slereotjT'e? and present true-to-Ufa situations where necessary. 

The ir.atc;.^!? >:ir.ulste CLiiering points of view, 



Aspects of Teachin; and learnin.^ Skills . 

t 

The niaterials enhance the developrient of sensory skills. 

Adequate provisions are made for review, smmrization and reinforcement, 

The tnaterlals arouse curiosity leading to other learning. ^ 

The niaterials are consistent with and supportive of local instructional aiins and objectives. |^ 

Infonnation is presented in such detail as necessary to clearly coMunicate the message, ^ 

ITie content is consistent with the age, conceptual developnent, and maturity level of the h 
learners with what?. I work. !^ 

The inaterials provide a basis for skill and concept development. 0 
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LIKENESS AND DIFFERENCES 



Native American 



Non- Indian 



kn owl may be bad luck. 



Black cat may be bad luck. Avoid 
the number 13. 



Falling down during a dance is a 
bad omen* 

NavahoB burn hogan of dead, won't 
bury own dead. 

(Questions should be repeated three 
times before being answered. 

Abstain frowi food and drink during 
Sun Dance. 



Wishing performers good luck Is 
taboo. Instead say "Break A Leg'*. 

Won't go through a c€*metery at 
night. 

Don't light three different people's 
cigarettes from one match. 

Abstain from food and drink during 
Fast Week or Lent. 



Wearing different heH^^bands as 
status svmholM,- 

Consulting me'i,cine man. 

Use of spokesnuin Inatead of individual 
response. 



Wearing star, bars, or pins on 
.lapels as. status symbols. 

Consulting psychiatrist. 

Use of a mediation board in 
nfe*gotiations • 



Suggestion, Teachers and students may develop a more comprehensive list 
together that is elevant to your tribe or tribes. 



Analyze tbe following and identify the type of stereotype 
that each might r-j^jresont (Noble ravage ^ Conquered Savage, 
or Savage Stereotypy?). 



"The only goou Iridian is it d»jad one^" 



2. "Their mrmn^irs (Native Ar:^^ rica.'i3 ) are decorous ajid 

pr ai J e worthy. " 
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^These Indians— -Creeks , Cherokees , Choctaws p Chickasaws , 
and Seminolos — had adopted oome of the features of 
civilization ; the Creeks ajnd Cherokees especially had 
permanent hornoa cind farms and had established representative 
goven:iinent. Their remova] required threats emd even force." 

The Amc-rlc^n Peoples Kricyc 1 oped l a, p. 200. 

Lone Hanger: 'Mil! 110! ollvcr, away!" 
Tonto: "QK'M]*J :;AiiK! " 

And they rode off into the siinset, the Lone Ranger and 
Silver followed by the ev<.*r loya,i Tonto. 

"Listen to theae wild traditions, 

To this song of Hiawatha! .... 

'Speak in tones so plain and childlike .... 

That in even savage besoms 

There arc lonyir:r.\^j , y^jaxTiinKJ , strivings c . . •" 
Henry Wads worth Longfellow 



V 
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Native ArncvlC'in Stereotypes: An Overview 



A stereotype i3 an exaggerated irr^aj-^e or generalization that 
portrays a group of i)eopIe, The por'trayal in negative, dive a tin/5 
the individual's and people of the ,^roup of human qualitien 
and characteristics that are positive. Moreover, the stereo- 
type lumps a ^roup or groups of people together an thou/jh they 
all had the aaine ne/^'itive quail tie^i or characteristics. Thus, 
in spite of the llni^ulfitlc , tr-ibal, :ind regional diversity of 
Native Americans in the United .State.q, the Native American 
has been stereotypeci (by Whites) into at least three general 
molds : 



1 , Noble Savage 

2 , Conque red Savar^u 
5. r>avage 

Noble Sava/3:e Stereo typ^ , The I roquoin people were used as the 
model for this s t^^ r^olyrxi , Native Americans were portrayed as 
good, honest, and fair ("noble"), but they v;e re neverLheless 
uncivilized ( "sava^^^e " ) , i , e , , although Native Americans v/ere - »• 
p^ood, they were uncivilized bc^caus'v they refuseci 10 take-on 
White ways# e.g. non-Chi i ?itlan. 

ConQuered Savage Ste reo ty pe , T}ie Cherokee people were used as 
the model for this stereotype , Nat I ve Americans were portrayed 
as a conquered people who had so!n(ehat assimilated (but not 
entirely; into 'A-'liite culture, Th»-;se were the almost civilized 
people who were conquered aniJ divested of most of their vays, 

Sava/?:e Model s The ^iiuux {)eople v/ei^e used as the model for 
thill s to reo type, Katlve AmerLcunti were portrayed as warriors 
astride a horse on the wa/'path. The Native Americans with this 
stereotype , were neither "rioblt^" nor "civilized," Their main 
functions were to v/age "wars" and "massacres." 



Keep in mind that these are only three stereotypes about 
Native Americans, Others couid be construed, Wliat is important 
to understand is that stei^eotvpes divest peo[)le and groups of 
xneir di." ersity and the.^ir basir: humanity. Yet, there Is a 
tenderr.y cuiiong humans Icj stereotyj^e people and then to treat 
Chen as tnuu^Vh thuv v/ert: t/ie s te r-i-o ty pes themselves, Poi' example, 
many Native American ways have beon labellea as "silly supersti- 
tions^" These cus:,>;irr; ana belie t*o, when compared to non- 
Indian ways, soem no sHlier iior supersitious thaii non-Indiem 
ways. Notice t.he I'ol 1 ^v/ini\ "superstitions" 0I' Native American 
.and non-'Indiar; ways in ter-!:;:^ of Jikeness and di f feT^ences , 
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Brainstorming on Curriculum 


Subject 






Materials 


Areas 


Activities 






VO 
















VO 
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Techniques and Type9 of Materials 



Tecnniques 



C N ■ I ■ ■ 

^ Learning Stations 
vo- 



Types of Materials 



M 

§ Interest Centers 

^ - 
<: 



Media Comers 



Magic Carpets 



Game Tables 



Little Theaters 



Magic Circles 
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I 



CURRICbXUr^ DEVELOPMENT 
for 

N.\Trv^ AT^IERICAM S^rUBEiOTS/ 
GRADES 9-12 



Tcxn Cunrranqs 

Curriculiar* :-^;7e\?T;/;o> Specialist 
Native AiT>erioin M>t(-j-ials Development Center 
407 Rio Grande Biv... . N.W. 
Albuquerque, Ne;/ >V:ixico 87104 
(505) 242-5222 



1. The Navaj'/ P'vi jtjsophy of Education (NAMDC Surnrier \*5rkshop 1976)... 2 

2. Bilingual Pxcultural Core Curriculum: An Overview ... 12 

3. Language TVrts: 

a) Navajo 
c) .^glish 

4. Social Studies: ... yj 

a) U-;al Ed 

b) Tsa'aszi 

c) Problems 

5. Science ... 25 

6. Math... 3^ 



NAVAJO PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 



ERIC 



In the Navajo worldview, man is a being with an inner cx>re of life 
(Hwii'siziinii) . Hwii^sizjinii has an outer form, hayol (one's spirit and 
breath) . Man's mind and speech are paired together. The mind is the inner 
core of speech. The ability to speak is the outer core of the mind* .Man's 
mind gives him the ability to think and reason. This ability .enables him 
to reflect upon the pe^st and the future. Man's ability to speak enables him 
to verbalize his thoughts and reflections of the past^ present, and future. 

The physical part of man constitutes his inner body and his outer body — 
the inner part consists of all the internal organs vdiich are vital to human 
life' the outer part consists of all vhich can be seen as covering the internal 
bo^. 

In order to function well, man must have internal and externcil energy 
which make his total being move with agilily. This internal energy moves and 
motivates him to function at nis capacity. 

Man lives by means of four elements. His life stems from the (spirit) air, 
f rem the earth , from the fire , and the water . 

The (spirit) air of the universe provides man's inner core of life with the 
ability to think well and to speak his mind well. 

From (mother) earth man receives all t^=^.t provides nourishment for his 
bo^, and all other material goods whi.ch he u^^lizes to live. 

Fran fire man receives v/armth for his body and light for the night. Fire 
is used for protection and guidamce. 

Water cools all things in the vrorld and provides life for all things 
that grow. 

^ 7 6 
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Man uses all these things in peaceful hainnnony with his own being in 
order to live. Itovever, it is most irrportant that man must know, respect ^ 
be mature, cind nove in k"^- 'lip \^th all things in the world. This is the 
only \\^y good harmony results. In this way man is strong. Peace and har- 
mony provide him happiness. 

Man provides himself with knowledge by his ability to think and learn. 
This ability is very important in learning. There are four elements which 
must be included here. 

First , ^^an must use his ability to see \d.th his o\m eyes. \<hen he 
watches the processes by which things are done, he learns. 

Second. >lan learns by all the stories that he is told. Stories which 
contain histon^', life experiences, and mythology. These things teach him. 

Third . Man learns Tjy providing himself v/ith a teacher. He must reason 
and think through all that, the teacher provides. Th-^'s is also a \N7ay of re-- 
ceiving knc^/ledge. 

Fourth . Man must learn by doing everything that he is taught and all 
that he learns on his a^m. Man acquires maturity by doing all things that he 
learns. He learns to be mature by caring and wainting to become mature, 

Man must live by kindness to all thj.ngs. This includes recognizing and 
keeping the niles by which kinship is practiced, and living in kinship v/ith the 
world about him. to outv^-ard kindness and kinship begins with >mowing who your 
relatives are cind helping one another to ma};e life good for all. 

This is the way man uses all that he possesses to acquire knc^';ledge £ind 
respect for aii'I kinship v;ith all the life sustaining eleni^its of tlie universe. 
This gives liiia stren-jtli, v/L.'-xlar., nviLiirity, aji:.! physical and irjier woll-lxsing. 
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This is t±ie way to seek the-ever lasting-life-giving being (Si'$h Naaghai) 
and the provider of all good and beauty (Bik^eh Hozhp) and always travel in 
the pollen-path of life. 
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Dineji 6hoo*aah Baa Nitsehakees 
Dine Bee Hadilyaii 

1- Ts'ida atse boholniihii bee hazhdit ' ehigi 1 ei 

Hwii' siziinii ? ei bee jiina. Akone' eiya Hayol, 

Hayol eiya Hwii' siziinii yii ahii'sinil- Hwii ' siziinii 

eiya hayol nayiilna. 

2. Aadoo bee anaajit' ehigii eiya Hani' doo Hwiinee'- 
Hani' doo Hwiinee' ei ahii'sinil- Hani' ei 
hayi'di sila doo Hwiiii44' eiya akaadi sila, Hani' 
eiya bats'44^o6 nitsijikee's doo nahoji'a. Hwiinee* 
eiya bits '44^66 yajilti* doo nahojilne' - 

3- Aadoo bee anaa jit ' ehigii eiya Hats'iis- Kwe'e 
naakigo haz'4= eiya hayi'di silai at'e; La' 
eiya hakaa'di silai at'e. 

4- Aadoo bee anaajit'ehigii eiya Hwiinei doo Hagaal, 
Hwiinei eiya t'aa akwiij^ bee nijilnish doo bee 
nijigha. Hagaal eiya bee na'aJa. Dine bee hadilyaaigi 
eiya kwe'e alyaa. 

Bee jiinaanii 

Kwe'e dT.4*go bii haz*4' 
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(1) Nilch'i? (2) Nahasdzaan, (3) K?'? doo (4) To. 
!• Nilch'i eiya Hwii' siziinii doo Hayol yee at'e, 
aadoo aldo* bee nitsidzikees doo bee yajilti', 

2- Nahasdza in Li. :3'44^oo eiya ch'iyaan doo naalyehe 
al*§§ adaat'ehigii naahodltj, 

3- K9' bits '44^00 eiya hoozdo doo adinidiin^ 
K9 ' aldo ' bee hats ' ahoniyee * . 

4- To bits '44^00 eiya nohoniik'aas doo bee na'nise* 
doo bee iina. 

III Bee jinooyeelii 

Dildi Dine bee haho 'diilyaago bee hazhdit'ehigii doo faa 
at'e hanaagoo hanasilahigii eiya bee nizhonigo jiina. 
Bee jiinaanii nizhonigo choozhdool ' iiligii ei ts'ida 
bitseedi hoi eehoiiingo, doo hoi il(490' ^^^"^ hojiy4§gO/ 

doo baa k'ezhnidzingo t'eiya ha ya'at'eeh- 
Diigi at'eego eiya Dine j:^.. :.in.f i bee hadziil doo hoi 
hozhQ - 

1. Bik'ehgo ohojiil'aah .ioo hoi- eehozinigii exya 
hanitsekeesigii ts'ida ala*:.hdi bee eehozin, 
Kone'e d^j-'go naahast*4 = 



SO 



a. 



Atse eiya t *aadoole*e Tianaal, k6t*eego 
a*al'4i90 baa' akozhnizin. 



b. Aadoo 6hoo*aah eiya na'hodinitin doo hoi 
hane'go ohojiil'aah. 

c. Bee naho'dinitinigii yeego baa nitsi j ikeesgo 
eiya kot'eego bik* izhdiit^i'n. Bik* irihdiit^ihgo 
aldo* t*aadoole*e hoi nibeehwiiziih . 

d. T'aadoole*e ts'idA t'aa ho ajil'iigo t'eiya 
hazho'o hoi beehooz4-i^* • 

2. Hojiy4^9o eiya t'aadoole*e hoi beehozinigii 
nizhonigo baa nijigha. T*aadoole*e halak'ee 
silaif baa ahojily4i^go eiya ho'^iy4 jileeh. 

3. Hoi ilii.go eiya t*aadoole*e bee jiincianii baa 
h(^^ishni2:ln. Aadoo diyin dine e dan.ilinigii doo 
t'aadoole*6 dadiyinigii jidisin. Nahaghaadi 
hanaaigo, doo diyin biyiin hanaal bee hataalgo, 
d&L sohodi-^:ingo ; doo diyin baa hane * hanaai baa 
hane*go; / k6t*eecjo dadiyinigii jidisingo boho j iii * aah . 
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4. K'ezhnidzingo eiya hak'ei ts'ida atse hoi beehozin 
q66 bika anijilwo* doo aad||' haka anidaalwo*- 
Kot'eego eiya k'e bohojiil'aah- 

Bee nihool'aii 

Diidi Dine bee haho 'dilyaago bee hazhdit'elr' j-^ i nizhonigo 
chiiool'iigo t'eiya bee jiinaanii hoi beehc :i. 66 hoi 
nil4 d66 bich'i' k'ezhnidzin. K6t'eego eiya hojiy4 d66 
hadziil d66 hoi h6zh99 dooleel, Dii k6t'eego eiya 
Si'^h Naaghai bil hojil9, d66 Bik'e H6zh9 bil ho jilt?, 
Aad66 Tadidiin beeatiin bik'ehg66 joogaal c'ooleel. 
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A NAVAJO PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

!• Man's Constitution and Innate Capacities 

1. The first and most inportant element in man's constitution 
is the in-standing soul '(Bivii'siz^piii) . This soul is the 
means by which the person has life* Associated and paired 
with the soul is one's breath (Playol) . The inhaling and ex- 
haling of air is a function of xhe in-standing soul. 

2. A second pair of elements or innate capacities of a human 
being are the mind (Hani') " and the \^ice (Hwiinee"). The 
mind makes thought and planning possible, while one's voice 
makes speech and oral literature possible. 

3. A third element in the constitution of a human being is the 
body (Hats 'lis) . The body is divide" into inner and outer 
organs. 

4. A fourth set of elements in the constitution of a human being 
is one's energy (Hwiinei) and one's means of movement or travel 
(Hagaal) . One's energy provides the everyday strength by which 

•one vx>rks eind lives. One's means of movement irakes it possible 
^to travel about. 

These are the basic and most important elonents, the innate capacities 
of a human being. 
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lie Life-sustaining Elements of the \>torld. 

There are four principal life-sustaining elai^ts: 
(1) air- (2) earth; (3) fire; and (4) water. 

1. Air is the essential element in tlie soul and the breathy 
and it also is the means by vhich one thinJcs and speaks* 

2. The earth provides food and many other life-sustaining 
materials . 

3. Fire provides heat and light. 

4. From water, things are cxx)ledr life and growth are made possible. 
This balance among the four basic elements and the innaite capacities of 

man and the life sustaining elements of nature makes it possible -to live well 
and comfortably. 

Ill: What YOU Grcr.-J Up With. 

Before the life-sustaining elements can be used properly, one must first 
h^B irature and possess knowledge of, respect for, kinship with the ele- 
ments. These qualities give man his strength, his health, his happiness, 
and his sense of harmony and beauty- 
1, One acquires knowledge in four principal ways: 

a. One beccines aware of things by seeing th^ 
^performed jji one's presence. » 

b. One learns about things by being taught or 
told about them. 

c. One acquires an understanding of things by 
L'^ti ^nsive thQU':;ht about them. 
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d, Ultiirate knowledge, however, is acquired from 
and demonstrated by actual perforrr^nce . 

2. Maturity is found in the adequate perforTn£ince of tJiat which 
one knows. Maturity cones from being given responsibilities 
and from taking good care of them. 

3. Respect for nature is acquired frcm: 

Reverence for sacred beings, places, and things. 
It is acquired from attendance at cerenonies, from 
hearing sacred songs sung and stories told, and from 
praying. 

4. An attitude of kinship and kindness toward others is acquired 
from familiarity with one's kinsmen and frcan cooperation with 
one's kinsn^en. 

IV: Sunwary 

Education is the process by \v^ch man uses his innate capacities to 
acquire kncwledge of, respect for, and kinship with the life-sustaijiing 
elerents of the universe. It is this v;hich gives man his strength, his 
wisdom, his maturity, and his well-being. In this way one is united 
with the lifo-sustaining (Si'^ Naaghai) and beauty-radiating (Bik'eh 
Hozh^) elements of the universe and continues on the path of pollen. 
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BILINGUM/-BICULTURAL COBE CURRICULUM 



AN OVEKVIBV 
CURRICULUr4 

"is not a tai;k to be oonpleted, but a process to be continued" • 

Vhe Hadlow Report 



Tom Curmdngs 
Curriculum Development Specialist 
Janizary, 1977 
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^ 1 . LANGUAGE AKLS 

For tcxD long, Navajo children ^. "/e been tau'jht in a lang^iage that 
they do not understand. They have not. ii led effectively, and their 
self-iniage has ^. **f -red. 

In a bilingiui I'i cultural core cu^rico.iL ... ;i-^'cijo is the first lan- 
guage of instruction .:. those children, v. ;ritt;jr sch^x^l speaking only 
Navajo. Initial ins.ru:"L:-..»n in EnglisVi jjihibit:- r:a':iier than enhances the 
educational progress - j.' U^va jo- speaking cl-iildrcBn- Ctu-lclren learn best in 
their langur?.ge. Navajr.^spealeLng children leam to r€?ad best in Navajo. 
These initial literacy skills in Navajo are iihen transferred to English 
literacy' ski.lls. Initial instruction in Navajo also enhances the student's 
self-iii^age as a Navajo individ ial, a meriber of a Navajo family and a citizen 
of the Ncv/aio Nation. 

English i:r> xntrodaced as a scKxond language. In subsequent >'':::^rs, as 
Aural/Ora]. Eiiglish is mastered, it becornes the second vehicle of in^struction 
>ih3,le rev'ding and \vriting in English is taught. Navajo continues tc- be used 
in all content areas at all grade levels, K-12« 

For those chiidrc who entar schc 1 flue i . in both Navajo and English, 
instructj.Gn is in both Icmguages. 

For Uiose :;Ludents v;ho enter sc.iool speaking only Ei'iglish, ^ -.glish is 
the first language of instruction. 'I'hese students take special Navajo 
classes to moke tliem proficient in Navajo as sc<'r as posr>iblef they parti- 
cipate in regular" classes in both Navajo cind in English. 
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NavP-jo-Dominaiit Students 



English-OoTiinant Students 



K-1 


Reading readiness in Navajo 


Reading readiness in English 


1-2 


Initial .literacy i.'' Navajo 

iiinyxj.^n cLB a scxjonu Xoigauye 
Content in Na\'ajo 


Initial literacy in English 

Navajo as a secci^^ laiigauae 
Content in English 


2-6 


Develop Navajo litrr^icy 

Introduce Ixzeracrr in English 
Content in NavBjo and English 


Develop English lic^jraQ'" 

Introduce literacy jjn Navajo 
Content L-i English and tviavajo 


7-12 


Build on literacy skills in Navajo and English 

Develop concepts and skills in all areas in. ,7a jo and English * 
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SOCIAL SITJDIES 



Social Studies is a cxxnplex series of concepts, closely linked 
with language arts and ot±ier subjects. It is presented as a series of 
strands that are introduced at an early grade level and followed up year 
after year with increasing complexity and attention to their interrelatedness : 



Self 

Family 

Clan 

Comrau'^ ity 

Chapter 

Tribe 

Group (e.g., Athapascan) 

Area (e.g., Sout±i\vest) 

Country 

Continent 

HoTii sphere 

l^rld 



These strands deal \Ath such closely interrelated subjects strands as: 



Government (controls on group living) 
Economics (ways of mciking a living) 
Values (religion, philbsophy) 
Corrmunication (language and technology) 
History (stories, legends, myths) 
Environm.ent (natural, cultural 
Recreation 
Education 
Health 



Units include readings and discussions in both Navajo and English and 
various types of presentations (oral and written) in both Navajo and English 
by the students. For example, students might read selections in English on 
Navajo tribal govemnx^t followed by discussion in Navajo. 
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students cur^^^ grouped by grade and ability levels in learning centers. 
Each learning center Cc ^ be divided into siraller cireas. There are tovo 
teachers per grade level, one Navajo language teacher and one English Ian- 
guage teacher. These teachers team with a bilingual teacher-trainee and a 
parent- teacher • 

The curriculum is constantly being developed in all core areas mth 
input frcm teachers, administrative staff, coiinunity members^ students, and 
specialists. 
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SOCIAL SlUDIES 
GRADE 9 



Unit I: 

I. K*e: 

A. Review clan system and^student relationships and 
clan origins - expanding on those not covered in 
the 7th or 8th grade. 

Recxxmnenda tion s : have a lot of role playing about 

iinroJiate and extended family situations so that 

the clan system can be itore meaningful to the student. 

B. Review do ajiliinii - in relation to clan systenb- 
expanding on what \^sn't covered in previous grades. 

C. Review Kinaalda and its irrplication to the naturation 
process of the student. 

D. ReviG^>^ physiological aspects of sexual development, 
VD, birth control. 

E. Mental aid Emotional development as it relates to 
sexual development. 

F. Navajo value system oorrpared with conterrporary American 
values . 

Unit II: Other Peoples and Cultures: 

The course of study should include the following topics , 
alVTays mking a COTparison with what we find in our own 
Navajo culture. 

A. Family patterns, types of subsistence, types of shelter, 
types of food and transportation. 

B. People to be studied: 

1. Europeans 

2. Native Africans 
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History: 

Navajo History 1920 - Present 
History of Africa 
Institutions: 

The Environment and Resources World Wide 
Basic Survival Skills: 

1. Old Navajo World 

2. ^3odem Navajo World 

3. Non-Navajo Wbrld among other Arnerican Indxan 
Tribes 

4. World Wide - other nationalities 
Environment: 

1. General geographical features - Wbrld Wide 

2. Abuses of the natiaral environment 

3. Conservation of the natural environment 

4. Political issues regarding natural environnvsnt 
Natural Resources World V7ide: 

1. ^Uses and depletion of natural resources 

2. Abuses of the natural environment 

3. Political issues regarding natural resources 

4. Interdependence of people on resources 
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CURRICUiJLjri GUIDELINE FOR 10t± GRADE 

a. Scx:ial Organization and local cormiunities 

b. Marriage 
N£tvajo chiild care 
Family planning 

Other peoples aixd cultures 

a. Alternative kinds of family and marriage ccnpared to 
Navajo 

b. E>:panded; Alternative kinds of family and marriage in 
other cultures 

c. Ot±ier American civilizations coipared with Navajo: 



Aztec 


1). 


OMec 


01mc3C 


2). 


Maya 


Toltec 


3). 


Toltec 




4). 


Aztec 




5) . 


Inca 



Institutions 

Navajo Political thought and civics? 

a. Household 

b. Ccrtinunity 

c. Chapter 

d. Agency 

e. Tribal Govemment 

f. County 

g. State 

h. United .States Federal Govemir.ent 

i. United Nations 



IV. Environinent 

a. Availability of Natural resources 

b. Uses, depletion of reservation resources 

c. Interdependence of all people on the earth 

d. Issues on uses and abuses of natural resources 

e. Modem survival skills 



V- 'History: Navajo History; 


a. 


1920-1930 


b. 


1930-1940 


c. 


1940-1950 


d. 


1950-1960 


e. 


1950-1965 


f. 


196-3-1970 


g- 


1970-1975 


h. 


1975-present 
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CIIRRiaJLUM GUIDELINE FOR 11th GBmE 

I. K*e 

a. Social Organization of local ccffnmunities. 

b. Marriage and farnLly life • 

c. Navajo Child Ccire 

d. Family Planaing 

II. Other Peoples and Culures 

a. Alternative kinds of family and marriage patterns corpared 
with Navajo 

b. E:<p£inded; ^vltexTjative kinds of family and narriage patterns 
coiTpaTiBd 'dth Navajo. 

c. Major Civilizations of tiie World and tiieir cultures- 
Iroquois League. 

d. Expanded; Major Civilizations of the v.orld and their cul- 
tures — Iroquois League 

e. Major Civilization of the World and their cultures Japan 
and Navajo, Japan corpared v;ith Navajo. 

f . Expanded; Major civilization of the World and their cultures 
japan and Navaio, 

g. Major Civilization of the World, Cliina and Navajo. 

h. Expand^; Major civilization of ttie wrld. China and Navajo. 

III. Institution: Contemporary Indian Affairs: 

a* Reservation Indians. BIA, PHS, OE, OEO: 

b. Expanded; Reservation Indians. OE, IIUD, FBI, IRS, OEO, 

c. Urba^ Indians. BIA, PHS, OE, IRS. 

d. Expaiided; Urban Indians. OE, HUD, FBI. 

e. Canadian Indians. Dept. of Indian Affairs, Schcols, Econonr/. 
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f . Expanded; Canadian Indians. Ecx>nany, Government Policy, 
State policy - provinces. 

g. Mexican Indians in Mexico. Indian policies, government, 
schools, state policies and Indians. 

h. Expanded; conten^porary Mexican Indian probleins. 

Environrrtent Philosophies of Nature and Reality. Conpared with Navajo 
philosophy. 



a. 


Positivism. 


b. 


Expanded; Positivism. 


c. 


Idealism. 


d. 


Expanded; Idealism. 


e. 


Existentialism. 


f. 


Expanded; Existentialism. 


g- 


Buddism. 


h. 


Hinduism. 


History 


a. 


History of Asia Japan. 


b. 


Expanded; Japan. 


c. 


History of Asia - Cliina. 


d. 


Expanded; China. 


e. 


Isreal, 


f. 


Arab Nations. 


g. 


Indo European Peoples. 


h. 


Expanded; Indo European Peoples. 
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CURRICULUM GUIDELINE FOR 12th GRADE 

1 

I. K*e 

a. Social orgaiiization of local communities 

b. Marriage and family life 

c. Navajo child care practices 

d. Family planning 

II • Other peoples and cultures 

a. Alternative kinds of family and marriage patterns 
conpared with Navajo 

b. Expanded? Alternative kinds of famly cind marriage 
patterns conpare.-d with Navajo 

c. Major civilizations of the World: China 

d. Expanded; Major civilization of the world: China 

e. Major civilization of the World: Indian 

f . Expanded; Major civilization of the VforJd: Indian 

g. Major civili^ation of the Vtorld: Europe 

h. Expanded; Major civilization of ti\e Vtorld: Europe 

III. Institutions: Political Science; 

a. Economic 

-capitalism 

-socialism 

-communism 

b. Political 

-democracy 

-republicanism 

-totalitarianism 

-aristocracy 

Hfnoncurchy 

-€iligarchy 
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IV. Environinent : Alternative Modes of Econcnu.c Development. 

a. Live Stock Inprovement na,%r. 

b. Live Stock IrrproveiTent in the Future 

c. Sources of energy now. 

d. Souroas of energy in the future. 

e. Home and land developnnent now. 

f . Hone and land development in the future. 

g. Development of business on the reservation now. 

h. Develojxnent of business on the reservation in the future. 



History; 




a. 


History of Europe 


1200-1499 


b. 


History of Europe 


1500-1599 


c. 


History of Europe 


1600-1699 


d. 


History of Europe 


1700-1799 


e. 


History of -Europe 


1800-1899 


f. 


History of Europe 


1900-Present 


g- 


History of Hawaii 


1700-1799 


h. 


History of Hawaii 


1800-1899 


i. 


Statehood of Hawaii 


1900-Present 
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SCIENCE 
GRADE 9 

K'e as related to: (2 weeks) 

A. Four elements - Navajo view 

B. Water 

1. Uses - world wide 

2. r^isuse - \^rld v;ide 

Physical Science (10 weeks) 
A. Chemistry of Water 

1. Corrposition 

2. Investigation tool - Scientific method 

3. Relevant terminology 

4 . Measurorents 

a. Weight _ 

1, Metric system 

2. British system 

Weight and volume relationships 
c. Application of measurorvent to water 

5. Siirple chemical reactions 

a. Formula - v;eight 

b. Simple chemical equation 
Chemistry of camon conpounds 

1. Chemical reactions 

2. Physical reactions, 

3. Periodic tahvle 
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C. Tcols of physical science 

1. Sirrple machines 

2. Ccsiplex machines 

3. Review other tools used in physical science 

4. Ccmputations - experimentations 

D. Comparative uses of physical science 

E. Energy 

1. Electricity 

2 . Magnetism 

3. Review others 
III: Earth Science (10 weeks) 

A. Uses 

1. Natural Resources 

a. Definition 

b. U.S'. 

c. World Wide 

2 . Non-renewable 

a. Fossil fuels 

b. Minerals cind metals 

3 . Renewable 

a. Range Lands 

b. Agriculture Lands 

c. Plants 

d. Air 

4. Biosphere - home for living 

B. Space Science 

C. Geophysics 
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IV: Life Science - Introdi.iction to Biology with emphasis on: (12 weeks) 

1. Plants 

2. Zoology 

V: Tilled Science 

A. World wide careers in applied science 

1. Professional Areas: 

a. Health related 

b. Medicine 

c . Education 

d. Nursing 

e . Engineering 

f . Econoniics 

g . Aeronautics 

h. Chemistry 

i. Physics 

j . Architectural 

2. Managerial Areas: 

a. Administration 

b. General Managers 

c. Businesses, Private, Corporate, etc, 

3. Skill Areas: 

a. Carpentry 

b. Welding 

c . Mechanics 

d. Technicians 

e. Secretarial 

f. Laborers 

g. Janitorial 
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GPADE 10 



I: K'e (one week) 

A. As related to earthy views on mineral development as 
an infringement upon Navajo sacxed places, 

II: Physical Science (10 weeks) 

A. Chemistry 

1. Experiments involving the three states of matter: 

a. Solid 

b. Liquid 

c. Gas 

B • Investigations 

1. Analysis involving deductive and inductive 
reasoning. 

C, Logic 

D. Confutation 

1. Use of calculators (electronic and hand held) 

2. Slide rules 

3. Metric system 

4. Orientation to lab. equipment, safety and technique 

5. Terminology and language 

6. Technical writing 

E. Field trips, guest speakers, consultants 

SUGGESTICW: A separate introductory; course dealing with the 
atonic thGor>' using jseiiodic chart 

F, Physics (four v;eeks) 
1. Mechanics: 

a. Energy; Kinetic and Pocential 
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b. Conputation: 

(1) Use of calculatX)rs (hand held and elect2X)nic) 

(2) Slide rules 

c. Terminology and Language 
G. Astronory 

1. Earth and its relation to the solar-system. 
Earth Science (seven weeks) 
A . Geology : In troduc tion 

1. Natural resources: 

a. Renewable 
(1) Soil 

b . Non-renewable : 

(1) Minerals: 

(a) ^ Gas 

(b) Oil 

Life Science (seven weeks) 

A. Botany 

1. Plants 

a. Classification 

b. Genetics 

c. Physiology 

d. Plant pathology 

B. Introduction to Native medicinal plants 
1. Remedial Purposes 

Applied Science (seven v;eeks) 

A. Engineering 

1. Surveying 

2. Introduction to drafting 

B. Ecology and Environmental Studies: 

1. Health as related tc man 

2. Careers 

ins 



GRADE 11 



K'e (2 weeks) 

A. As related to earth 

1. As a provider of food 

2. Shelter 

3 . Livlihood 

B, As related to fire 

1. As a source of energy 
Physical Science (seven weeks) 

A. Chemistry 

1. Experiirents and investigations involving: 

a. Compound reactions 

b. Introduction to" qualitative analysis, 
i.e., identification of unknown eleirients 
in (liquid) solution. 

c. Corputation 

1. Use of calculators 

2. Slide rules 

3. Metric systan 

4. Terminology and language 

5. Technical writing 

d. Field trips and/or guest speakers 

SUGGESTION: A separate course dealing with the theory plus 
periodic chcirt. 

1. Conposition and strucbare of molecules 
and atoms. 

B. Physics (four weeks) 
1 . Magnetism 

a. Electricity 

b. Conputation 



1. Use of calculators 

2. Slide rules 

3. Metric system 

4. Tenninology and language 

5. Technical writing 

C. Astronany 

1. Solar system and its theoretical origins 

2. Navajo beliefs about the solar system 
III: Earth Science (nine weeks) 

A. Natural resources: 

1. Renewable: 

a. Range 

b. Water 

c. Forestry 

2. Non- renewable: 

a. Fossil fuels 

b. Coal 

c. Ores, v:.g-.r uranium 
Paleontology: 

1 . Vertebrate 

2. Invertebrate 

C . Aesthetics : 

1. Preservation - search for alternatives, i.e., other means 
of generating electricity, etc. 

T7i Life Science (nine weeks) 

A* Animal: 

1. Classification 

a. Navajo 

b. Linnaean 

2. Genetics 
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3. Physiology 

4 . Pat±iology 

5. Ethology of animal behavior 

B. Ichthyology (fish) 

C. Anphibiology 

1 . Classification 

a. Navajo 

b. Linnaean. 

D. Manrtology 

1. Classification 

a. Navajo 

b. Linnaean 

2 . Genetics 

3 . Physiology 

4 . Pathology 

E. Ornithology 

1 . Classification 

a. Na^/ajo 

b. Linnaean 

2 . Genetics 

3 . Physiology 

4 . Pathology 

F. Reptiles 

1 . Classification 

a. Navajo 

b. Linnaean 

2 . Genetics 
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3. Physiology 

4. Pathology 
G. Biology 

1. Microbiology and lab. 

2. Macrc±)XOlogy and lab. 
Applied Science (five weeks) 

A. Food Production 

1. Animal husbandry 

2. Ranching 

3. Range iranagement 

B. Health 

1. Recreation 

2. Nutrition 



/ 
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GRADE 12 



K'e (tvAD weeks) 

A. As related to air: 

1. i\s a source of oxygen 

As related to water; 

1. As means of existence 
Physical Science (two weeks) 
A, Chemistry 

1. Eb^jeriments and investigations: 

a. Quantitative analysis, i.e., measuronents of 

chemical elements in unknown (liquid) solution. 

2. Coirputation: 

a. Slide rule 

b. Use of calculators 
Cr Metric system 

d- Terminology and language 
e. Technical writing 



SUGGESTION: A separate course dealing with atomic 
theory plus periodic chart. 

a. Conposition and structur'e of ators, i.e., 
nucleus, proton, electron, etc. 



NOTE: Up to this point, the students will have 
explored the innermost component of i;he 
smallest particle of matter - the atoA. 
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B. Physics: (five weeks) 
1. Light 

a. Natural: 

(1) Solar energy 

b. Man-made: 

(1) Optics 

(2) laser beams 

C. Cosmology 

III: Earth Science (nine weeks) 

0 

A. Geology: 

1. Physical: Types of rocks 

a. Sedimentary 

b. Igneous 

c • Metamorphic 

2. Minerals: 

a. Metallic 

b. Non-metallic 

3. Land Forms: 

a. Geomorphology - topographic features 
of the earth 

4. S^:ructural: 

a. Stratigraphy - layers of geologic formations 

b. tountain ranges - their crigir^ 

c. Navajo and local geologic history in more detail 
IV: Life Science (seven weeks) 

A. Wildlife: 

1 . Habitats 
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2. Behavior 

3. Ecx>logy 

4. Preservation and protection 
3. Anatomy of man: 

1. Physiology 

2. Genetics 

Applied Science (eleven weeks) 

A. Natural Resources Developoient on Indian Lands 

1. Lcind 

2 . Water 

3 . Mineral 

4. Air 

B. Careers: 

1. Professional and Non-Professional: 

a. Stucfy of Native Medicinal Plants 

b. Soil Science 

c. Agronomy 

d. Agriculture 

e . Hydroponics 

f. Acqua culture 
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MATHETvlATICS 
GRADE 9 



I . Mgebra 

Review and Stress: 

a. Inequalities 

b. Metric - English conversion of weiohts cind wl,"^Te to be 
reviewed in 9th grade Sci.ence. 

c. Graphs - X~Y axis as part of Algebra tsburse. 

II. Elective s 

General Math (as remedial or review course) 
Business Math 
Consunier Math 

Culture Math (i.e., rnath in weaving, silversmi thing, etc.) 

The subjects listed belo^v are recxxnmended units in the cibove co'orse: 



Business 

Accounting 

Bookkeeping 

Farmmg 

Ranching 

Silver smithing 

Weaviiig 

Animal Husbandry 
(industry) 

Business Law 



Consumer 

Interest Rates 

Charge Accounts 

Unit Price Calcu- 
lations 

Checking Accounts 

ConsunvBr Laws 

Contracts 

Real Estate 

Energ-y Calculations 

Gas Mileage 
Cost of Living 



General 

Review or 

remedial 

courses 



"Culture" 

Weaving 

Silversmi thing 

Livestock 

Ranching 

Farming 

Animal Husbandry 
Building Trades 
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GRADE 10 



I. Algebra II 

II. Plane Gecxnetry 

III.^ Elective courses (saine breakdov^ as Grade 9) 

GRADE 11 

I. Solid Geometry 

II. Physics (Science) 

III. Trig 

IV. Elective courses (sanie breakdown as Grade 9) 

GRADE 12 

I, Analytical Geometry 

II. Pre-Calculus 
r4odem Math: 

1. Sets 

2. Set Theory 

3. Logic 

III. Elective courses (same breakdown as Grade 9) 
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BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL lAW-REIATED CURRICULUM 

THE RAMAH MODEL 
by 

Tcm Cuitmings 

Curriculum Development Specialist 
January, 1977 
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- Introduction - 



Ramah Navajo High School has researched, produced and taught a 
Bilingual Bicultural law-related-curriculum that emphasizes the plura- 
listic legal environment in ^v^hich Navajo students live as citizens of the 
Navajo Nation as Americans. They are affected by theix a-.-n Navajo lav; ways, 
and by local, statie and federal laws. The Famah Nm^ajo canrrunity has tried 
to relate its own ideas about behavior and ways of proble:a solving to those 
of the dominant Anglo societi-''. 

Navajo students realize that both Navajo and Anglo law ways are rele- 
vant and vrorthy of regard. Navajo high school students are very different 
from Navajo adults reared in a traditional environment. As these students 
gain increasing understanding of both Navajo and Anglo concepts of law (espe- 
cially dispute resolution) they can understand both, v/ith increasing respect 
for the Mavajo way. They v/ill ask, "What uorks best for ny People?" They will 
work to change alien institutions and ways of dispute-resolution that do not 
work for the NeA^jo People. 
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I Content Areas 



A. Consumer Education 

Goals 

a. To give the students a firm understanding of the Navajo People's 
traditional views of property, and to conpare these to Anglo 
views ^ so that the students may act as sophisticated consumers 
in their own behalf and so that they may work with their parents 
for future eooncanic developiient of their Navajo corTrnunities . 
To give the students a f.irm grasp of bargaining, contracting, and 
infernal dispute resolution techniques so that they con use these 
in dealing v;ith traders and car dealers without the aid of lawyers. 

c. To shov; hiCAv tiie state and tribal courts can be used to get consumer 
protecuion in individual disputes. 

d. To show ho^^? to use political strategies and carrnunity organization 
techniques to change legal and economic relationships v/ith traders 
and car dealers in order to secure cx^nsumer protection for the 
Navajo People. 

Problenn Situations 

a. Navajo versus traders in various situations involving this morro- 
polistic institutions in the rviral cireas of Navajo land. 

b. Navajo versus car dealers and ta/zn merchants. Within each rela- 
tionship, there axo specific elements that have their basis in both 
Anglo and traditional concepts of property. Chief among these are: 
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-Making of the cx>ntract - the bargaining experience. 
-Money management - getting credit, understarding secured 
property, paying interest for credit. 

-Dealing with disputes over fraud, shoddy goods, and other 

contract areas. 
-Warrantees, guarantees, 
-Insurance, 

Teaching Strategies 

Classes deal with specific disputes and encounters. 

Students are encouraged to identify with these situations by techniques 
such as role playing. 

Volume I or a 4-'s7olume casebook, based on Navajo experience, deals with 
typical consumer problons and personal property disputes, and shows how 
these problems are presented in tribal and state courts and how they are 
resolved. Caru'nentaries and discussion questions guide the students, and 
teachers. These cases provide materials for role playing situations. 

Class participation in real conmunity events is a third teaching strategy 
in consumer education: 

-Development of consumer cooperatives. 

-Use of a local credit union by class meters. 

As students evaluate their a^7n roles and those of the''*'^spute resolvers, 
discussion follcvcG: 

a) What is law and vjhat is a legal system? 
-Traditional Navajo law-ways and customs 
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-Tribal sovereignty' and jurisdiction 

-State and Federal government jiirisdiction under the treaty 
of 1868. 

b) Type of Law 

-Custom and culture: traditional law 
-Case law: the Anglo law codes 
-Statutory: how laws are rrade 
-Civil and criminal law 

c) Hew problems are solved in co\arts and in traditional ways 
-Traditional ways of resolving disputes 

-The roles of the informal dispute resolvers (clan leader, 

heacrnan) 
-The court systems: 

-Federal, State, Tribal 

-The ro]es of judge and jury 

-The roles of the lawyer and the lay advocate 
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B. Law and the I-cimily 



The focus is upon property (botli real and personal) and ho^vr it is 
used and transmitted vathin tlie Na\^jo faiiiily. The rights and responsibi- 
lities of the husband, v/ife and chilclren in . clai-> and the extended rratri- 
lineal family £ire the focal points o;: Navajo law. 

1. Marriage: property dx3putes, grazing rights, land use 

2. Children: tlieir rights and duties 

3. Death in the family: inheritance 

The chief objective is to reorient the student to his family through 
both rz-aclitional ai^d formal systems of lav/. Ihe differences be't^veen the 
WL-itton tribal code and traditional ideas of family rights and responsibili- 
ties are very confusing to yoaag Navajo. Ihe destruction of parental autho- 
rity Anglo education has croatec'i a gap that ca^iTraiiity controlled schools are 
only hveginning to fill, as r-.^.ronts reassume di.sciplinaiy resfX)nsibility for 
their youngsters. Parent- teachers play an inportant role in the classroom as 
they are the experts v;ho e>:plain tradj.tional Navajo laws. 

C. Law avid tl^e CcTirnmity 

In the Y>ci::t, the rJavajo ?eo::)lc liacl special rules for dealing with the 
events that ].c^id to injuries by or of other Mavajo \vho were not their rela- 
tives. These TAues of corpensation (Naalyeeli) are Like tiie private raoiedies 
in tort at:d crirunal ijrcx:cdure. The curriculum deals witl-^^^the problems of 
obtaining ju^;tice m Iho tribal courts in cases v.here personal injury or pro-- 
perty damage have occurred]. 
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1. Topics 

a. Getting relief: 

Confusion about hav the courts can be used and especially 
when the courts v/ill help individuals and vhexi the courts 
will act on behalf of the tribe to punj.sh wrongdoers, is 
stall widespread among' both adults and young people. 
The rights of defendants: what students should do if arrested 
or served with a civil process in the tribal or state courts, 
c. The rights of students: the rights and. responsibilities of 
students . 

2. Teaching strategies: The nxDSt difficult concepts of Anglo legal tradi- 
tion (negligence, criminal intent, rights against self-ir^crimination) 
liave been iricorporated into the tribal court system, but because these 
concepts are not interpreted through traditional means of righting 
injuries the student and his parents have difficulty securing justice 
in the tribal cou-. ts. 

We concentrate on projects that allc^\^ students to make their o^'/n rules 
of conduct in their own schools. The process of n^dj^g and enforcing 
laws is taught as the students draft amd revise this code. The primary 
issues of due process ^and constitutional guarantees gain immediate 
relevance to them. 



II • Curriculum Development 
Other tribal groups ^v^iting to create a conparative law-related curricu- 
l\jm should consider tine follcr.virig. 
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A. Piepafation 



The initial work of the legal st^.f f is to collect field d^ta for 
the curriculum. 

1. The local legal spacialist v^rking with a consulting attorney: 

a. Brings together existing materials on traditional ways 
of dispute resolution. 

b. Develops tools to accurately determine local definitions 
and norms. 

c. Interviews ccmmunity leaders and legal service personnel 
to conpile specific cases of di.sputes that illustrate both 
conflicts and conformity' bc^taveen traditional local law ways 
and Anglo law. 

d. Revises tribal court records to compile actual cases for 
inclusion in the CTorriculum. 

2. Participating in tlio prelijninari^ stage are: a consulting attorney, 
a local legal specialist, and the curriculum developnent special- 
ist who helps to edit tJie field study data to the iirmediate needs 
of the classroom. 

3. The compilation of field research data and information from those 
active in dispute-resolution will lead to a second stage: materials 
gathered on local la-/. v;ays are conbined with basic materials gathered 
fron Anglo a-rmon law. This includes presentations on hav laws guide 
the livmy day-tc^ay eventn that occur v;lien a dispute is placed into 
the loca]. or Anglo dispute resolution process. 
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B. Specific Materials 



A four-volume text that utilizes the case method/ setting 
forth disputes arid cormenting on how the parties to the * 
disputes define thie probleins and resolve thenn. This text 
is supplenented by a series of videotapes, both in Navajo 
cind in English, that deal with specific topics. 
Materials produced by DNA (Navajo Legal Aid) and other outside 

Materials ccnpiled froni books, magazines, ne^-rspapers, etc. 
Relevant to the bilmgual-bi.cultural law-related curriculum. 
Role-playing, including participation on "moot court"/ presen- 
f^tions in both' Anglo and traditional contexts. Preparation 
for this stage of learning takes place after the class has had 
cin opportunity to atteiid trials aiid customary dispute resolu- * 
tion procedures and after discussion of courtroom set-up, pro- 
cedures, evidence, and the like. 

The local legal specilaist and the local language specialist 
develop a bilingual lagal dictioneity to be used as a teaching 
supplement . 

The CLurriculum development specialist develops A/V teacher adds: 
videotarx^rv f ilrpstrips, nr)Vies, and audio cassettes. 

C. Use of CTLitside Resomrces 
Published and unpublished cindiropolocjical resovirces are used in 
the corrparative legal approai:h. 
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